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INTRODUCTION 


DISCOVERY OF JANAKAJANANDA 

J ANAKAJANANDA by Kalya Lak$hii Nfsimha is an unpublished 
Sanskrit drama written about four hundred years ago, unknown even 
to scholars upto now, and is now being brought to light for the fust time. 
It is a rare drama with Kusa, the son of Rama, as the hero and the fight 
between Rama and his sons as the theme. 

s 

We fmd the fust mention of Janakajananda in Prof. H.L. Hariappa's 
paper in the poet's Kavikaumudi in 1946> in which he says that he, while 
searching for Mss. copies of Kavikaumudi in the Oriental Mss. Library, 
Mysore, 'stumbled' upon two more works of the same poet, namely 
Janakajananda (na), and ViSwadesikavijaya, a panegyric poem on 
Jagadguru Srisankaracarya. He went through the prologue of the drama 
and discussed in his paper the time and place of the poet based upon the 
information available in it. Next we find the name of the drama 
mentioned in the list of Dramas with themes of the Ramayana given in 
the "Ramanataka Katha Vimarsa”, 2 in Telugu, by P. Balakrishna Murti. 
Next we fmd it mentioned in the introduction to Kavikaumudi 3 by Prof. 
K. Krishnamurthi. He also discussed the time and place of the poet based 
on the information available in the prologue. 

It is a singular case of the work of a poet being edited by a namesake 
of his after four centuries. The poet who, in all probability, had been 
endowed with supernatural vision might have said to himself: 

^ Rc^[d fwrfcf R ufd RoP 
3cRc«& f? RR s&sft RRHRIRT I 
^ RR JJHbii'oR 

R II 

CRITICAL APPARATUS OF THE TEXT 

The present text is constructed from three palm leaf manuscripts, all 
available in Mysore, two in the Oriental Research Institute Manuscript 
Library, and one in the Palace Sarasvati Bhandar, now attached to the 
Maharaja's Sanskrit College. Of the two Mss. that are well preserved in 
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the Mss. Library, one is in Telugu script and the other in Nagari Script 
Hence they are marked as T1 and N respectively. The Ms. in the Sanskrit 
College is also in Telugu script. So it is marked as T2. 

DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 

Manuscript T1 : It is numbered 2780. Front leaves have been slightly 
damaged by white ants. It is nearly 300 years old. It measures 31 cms. by 
3 cms. It has 78 leaves written on both the sides of the palm leaves. Each 
leaf has 5-6 lines with 40-50 letters per line. It is written in Telugu script 
blended with Kannanda letters. The Ms. is full of faulty spellings. Long 
and short vowels, aspirates and inaspirates, single and double consonants, 
sibilants, and dental and cerebral 'n's freely interchange. 
The first R in a compound consonant is sometimes fully written 
and sometimes shown by the symbol on the side of the 
letter. 5 ** The nasals are sometimes represented by 

anuswara.o3=;£ While writing Prakrit the anuswara proper found in 
Sanskrit is put above the letter. o° = oor 2*= SoAnuswara written in the 
line denotes the doubling of the consonant that follows. 
bS=» o! ;PO=g Repetitions of lines are found here and there. 

Orthographical peculiarities are =eis $ 

The drama is incomplete, written up to 5th Act only in the first 78 
leaves. On the remaining leaves in the Ms. Kavikaumudi of the same poet 
is copied. 

Manuscript TV': It is numbered 4630 and is in good condition. The 
Ms. is 200 years old. Its size is 39 cms. by 4 cms. It is written in a 
peculiar Nagari script which was prevalent in Orissa state during the 
period 1600-1700 A.D. There are 5 lines per page and about 65 letters per 
line. It is written in bold letters but with a lot of spelling inaccuracies. The 
Ms. is incomplete 4 written up to a part of Act I on the first 38 leaves. 

The last leaf is written on one side only. The Ms. contains a total of 
130 leaves, and the remaining leaves contain a treatise on medicine 

The above two Mss. are preserved in the Oriental Reserach Institute 
Library, Mysore. 

Manuscript T2 : This Ms. numbered 1420 is housed in the library of 
Maharaja Sanskrit College, Mysore. This is the oldest available Ms. of 
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the play. It is more than 300 years old and is in a very bad condition. 
Three leaves in the front and one leaf in the end are in pieces. It measures 
41 Cms. by 4 Cms. The Ms. has 63 leaves written on both sides of the 
leaf. It has 7 to 9 lines per page and about 70 to 80 letters per line. The 
letters are very small in size. There are a very few spelling mistakes. By 
and large, it is the most reliable of the three copies. 

Orthographical peculiarities are almost the same as in Tl. In Prakrit 
the Anuswara over the head of the letter is rarely used. The double 
consonant is represented in the normal ka . 

All the above three Mss. have Sanskrit renderings of the Prakrit 
passages. Now and then only Prakrit passages are given without their 
corresponding Sanskrit Chaya. Sometimes, only Sanskrit renderings are 
given without the original Prakrit versions. 

MUTUAL RELATIONSHIP OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 

A close study of the three Mss. reveals that they are independent copies of 
some other Ms. which is neither at present available to us nor can be said 
to be the original autograph of the poet. 

The Nagari copy being a fragment containing only a part of the first 
Act, cannot be the source for any one of the two Telugu Mss. We find 
some good readings and some additional words also which make good 
sense in it. 5 So it cannot be a copy of any one of the presently available 
Telugu copies or their exemplar. 

As per the two'relugu Mss. also, neither of the two can be the original 
for the other, because we have in each of the copies some good readings 
which are not found in the other . 6 In all probabilities, they can be the 
copies of the same source because both of them are incompelete, and end 
in the same place. 

But even that one cannot be the poet's autograph-copy because we 
find that at certain places the same sentences are missing in both the 
copies. 7 The abrupt closing lines cause much confusion. Kusa goes to 
the battle field. Immediately an announcement is made that Rama is about 
to come to the hermitage and hurried preparations are made to welcome 
him. This is quite out of context. The course of events-as per the plan of 
Narada and Valmlki should be like this. Defeat of Bharata and his army 
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by KuSa, Ku§a reviving Lava back to life with the life-giving jewel of 
Sita, the arrival of Lakjmana, his defeat by the boys, Rama's arrival at the 
battle-field, his defeat, Valmlki's interference, cessation of the battle, sons 
paying respect to the father, the father's acceptance of the sons; and then 
only Rama should come to the hermitage. All these actions can occupy 
one or two more acts. It seems that some leaves between the 23 and 24th 
verses of the 'present Act V' and some more leaves in the end were 
missing in the copy used by the copyist, but he, without making a note of 
it, copied the available leaves in an unbroken continuation and the scribes 
of the present two Telugu Mss. faithfully copied the same. 

With this inference, we can hope that we may be fortunate enough to 
'stumble' upon another Ms. with a complete text of the drama, sometime, 
somewhere. Let us hope for the best SHeftSPi ^ 'Jtrft I 

PRINCIPLES OBSERVED IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE TEXT 

1. When all the readings agree and are found to be faultless, they are 
taken as they are into the text. 

2. When all the readings agree but are felt to be faulty, they are 
substituted with due amendment and the faulty readings are given in the 
foot-notes. 

3. When the readings differ from each other but are found equally 
good, one of them is given in the text and the remaining one or two is 
given in the foot-notes. In chossing the reading for the main text, 
generally the reading found in two Mss. (in the part of the Act I for which 
we have three Mss.) is given importance unless for alliterative purposes. 

4. When the readings differ and only one of them is found fauldess, 
that one is given in the text and the other given in the foot-note. 

5. When a reading is found in only one Ms. and is missing in the 
others, it is given in the text and also noted in the foot-noti within 
brackets, e.g. T1 (XXX) signifies that the portion in the brackets is found 
to be missing in the Ms. Tl. 

6. Even when no reading is found in any of the Mss. but the context 
demands, additional letters, words, phrases etc., are supplied in the text 
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and the same noted in the foot-notes written within brackets. e.g.Tl, T2, 
and N(XXXX) signifies that the portion within the brackets is not found 
in any of the Mss. but thought necessary from the context and supplied. 

7. When the reading in any one or more Mss. is felt to be only a 
scribal mistake without doubt, generally it is ignored. 

A WORD ABOUT THE PRAKRITS 

Unlike the Sanskrit portions, the ’’rakrit passages in the play 
remarkably agree with each other in th^di ferent Mss. 

This must have been because the scribes who were, to a certain extent, 
conversant with Sanskrit but quite ignorant of Prakrit took extra pains and 
caution to copy it faithfully letter by letter and on the other hand while 
copying Sanskrit, they used to read a lengthy line from the original and 
copied it form remembrance. The editor also has not made any changes or 
corrections in the Prakrit passages available but given them as they are 
because he does not want to meddle with the author's version. 

There are places where a character, generally speaking Prakrit 
occasionally shifts to Sanskrit with the direction ttt-fjditifiM e.g. p.8 (4d) 
and P.74 after V 22 (Ttfat). But there are also places where the character 
speaks Sanskrit without any such direction, eg. P. 69, before V 7. (#n). 
There are also places where Sanskrit chaya is not given, e.g. before V 23 
(P. 74). It cannot be said whether the author forgot to write the Prakrit or 
the chaya as the case may be, or whether the copyist of the original for 
the present Mss. missed them through oversight. But one thing can 
definitely be said^iiat the poet first wrote the Prakrit whereever he 
thought it necessary and then translated it into Sanskrit. This we are able 
to say because the Prakrit version of 1.64 is quite perfect but the Sanskrit 
version is metrically defective.(P. 20) 

THE DRAMATIST, HIS PLACE, TIME AND WORKS 

The Poet's Ancestry : The Name of the poet is Kalya Laksml Nrsimha. 
Form the prologue of the drama, we are able to know about his ancestry. 
He hailed from a Smartha Brahmin, Kaufika Gotra family of highly 
versatile scholarship having the Surname Kalya 8 , and the family deity of 
which appears to be Lord Ahobaia Laksml Nrsimha. The Poet's great- 
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great grand father's name was Narasimha Sudhl. He was a great 
grammarian. He wrote a grammatical treatise named Prakriya 
Kalpavallail which was based on the Mahabhasya of Patafljali. He was 
also an authority on the exposition of the Vedas. We do not know 
anything about Narasimha SudHi's son and grandson i.e. the poet's great 
grand father and grand father. But we know a lot about the poet's father. 
His name was Ahobala Pantjita. He was a great devotee of Lonl Siva. He 
had a large circle of pupils. He defeated many scholars in pedanatic 
disputes and received many honours in the courts of many a prince. He 
wrote two books-Sahitya Makamda, a poetical work and Alamkara 
Cintamani, a treatise on poetics. It is only unfortunate that none of the 
works of Narasimha Sudhl or Ahobala Pandita has been traced so far. 
Ahobala had four younger brothers, one of whom had the title of 
Vadikesan, a lion for the disputants. Ahobala's second son was named 
Subrahmanya. He was a great teacher. People used to call him just 
'Upadhyaya'. Our dramatist Lak$hml Nrisimha was the third son of 
Ahobala Pantjita. 

His Place : There is no direct reference about his place in any of his 
works. However, his family name Kalya indicates, as is usual, that the 
family resided in a towreor village named 'Kalya'. Now, there is a small 
town named 'Kalya' in Magadi Taluk, Bangalore District, Karnataka. It is 
a place of some historical importance as can be known from the ancient 
temples and stone inscriptions 5 situated there. It is a bilingual area with a 
predominent section of Telugu speaking people. At present, there are no 
families in the village which can trace their ancestry to this poet. But 
there are some Telugu speaking Kausika Gotra Smartha Brahmin families 
with the Surname of 'Kalya' and Ahobala Lak$ml Nrsimha as family deity 
in and around Bangalore. 10 We can, therefore, surmise that the poet's 
family used to live for some generations in the town Kalya mentioned 
above. This surmise gains support from the fact that all the Mss. copies of 
the poet's compositions now available, including those preserved in the 
Madras Mss.Library, were found in Magadi Taluk only. There is also a 
possibility of this family having migrated to this place from At obalam in 
Kumool District, Andhra Pradesh or its sourroundings. 

His Works : We know the names of three of his works and we are 
fortunate enough that all the three compositions are available. The first 
one is Kavikaumudi, a collection of about ISO Anyokti verses. It was 
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published by Prof.K.Krishnamurti. The second work of the poet is 
Viswadesikavijaya, an unpublished panegyric of 116 verses eulogising all 
the great theologians of the Advaita school of philosophy from Brahma 
and Vasi?hta to Vidyararjya, Npsimhasrama and Appayya Dik$ita. The 
third work of the poet is Janakajananda Najakam. This is the last work of 
the three because he mentions the other two in the prologue to the drama. 
We do not know the names of any other works he might have written. 

His Time: The poet's time has to be known from the references he has 
made about certain historic personages. 1. the prologue of the present 
drama he says that it was staged in Ahobalam before the courtiers of a ruler 
named Abhirama during the spring festival of Lord Lak$mi Npshimha. 
As far as our knowledge goes there was no ruler named Abhirama who 
ruled over Ahobalam at any time. 

Prof. Hariappa in his paper on Kavikaumudi thinks that the name is 
fictitious. Prof. K. Krishnamurthi, in his introduction to Kavikaumudi,is 
sure of the existence of the ruler, but is unable to identify him. 

The play Janakajananda claims to have been staged at Ahobalam 
before the countries of king Abhirama during the spring festival of Lord 
Lak$minfsimha. King Arhirama at that time was relaxing after defeating 
the enemies in a series of wars. This condition could prevail only before 
1578-1579 A.D. It is well known that in that year, while Sriranga 1 (1572- 
1585) was ruling at Penukoncja, the forces of Ibrahim Qutb Shah of 
Golkontja (1550-1580) ravaged the entire area around Ahobalam and 
plundered the Ahobalam temple and carried away the iodols to Golkontja. 
The Ahobalam area/vas under the control of kings of Golkontja for 5 to 6 
years. It is only in 1585-86 that Sriranga 1 could drive away the occupied 
forces from Ahobalam. 11 

Though Ahobalam and other areas were regained in 1585-86 the 
Vijayanagar kings could no longer control the area effectively. The temple 
and the areas were looted again and again in later times. 12 Ahobalam 
Kaifiyat (now in the custody of the State Archieves, A.P. Hyderabad) 
describes the condition of the temple under the Nawabs of Kandanavolu or 
Kumool. The names of Munwar Khan, Meera Saheb and others were 
mentioned in the Kaifiyat in connection with the plundering of the temple. 
The Kaifiyat mentions that in the year 1810 (when'the Kaifiyat was 
written), the Hundi collections and Kanukas given to the Lord N(simha 
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Swamy were being appropriated by Alapa Khan, son of Munwar Khan. It 
also says that there was no one to support the temple, and that only 
Garbhagudi, the inner shrine, and Prakaram were left in the temple, while 
the mantjapas and gopurams were in ruins. Thus it is seen that the temple 
of Ahobalam could never regain its ancient pristine glory that it enjoyed 
during the reign of Vijayanagar Empire, once it fell to Ibrahim Qutb Shah 
in 1578-79. 

From the above mentioned facts, we can conclude that Janakajananda 
must have been composed earlier to 1578 when king Abhirama could 
witness a drama staged in Ahobalam during the Vasantotsava of Lord 
Lak$m1 Narasimha. 

In his Viiwadesikavijaya, the poet mentions the names of Vidyaranya 
(1280-1386), VenkajeSa (alias VedantadeSika), Jayatirtha (1193-1268), 
Vyasaraya (1447-1539), Nrsimhasrama (cl500-1550) and Appayya 
Dik$ita (cl520-1592). He devotes 7,5 and 2 verses for Vidyaranya, 
Nrsimhasrama and Appaya Dlk$ita respectively. It is, however, 
queersome to note that the poet had devoted only two verses for the praise 
of Appaaya Dik?ita as against five verses devoted for Nrsimhasrama, a 
comparatively less pronftnent personage than Appayya Dik$ita. This can 
be because by the time the poet wrote ViswadeSikavijaya, Nrsimhasrama 
had reached the zenith of his fame whereas Appayya Dlk§ita who belongs 
to the next generation, was just then coming into limelight Thus our poet 
and Appayya Dik$ita must be contemporaries of more or less equal age. 

Viswadesikavijaya is a panegyric work of the preceptors of Adwaita 
Philosophy. At the same time it attacks ruthlessly and many a time 
disparagingly the teachers of other systems of philosophy. Ramanuja, 
Vedanta Desika, Madhwacarya, Jayatirtha and Vyasaraya were the targets 
of his vitriolic attacks. But one is surprised at the omission of the name of 
the great Dwaita Philosopher and arch-rival of Appayya Dlk$ita, 
Vijayendra Tirtha (1514-1595). One wonders how our dramatist has 
spared Vijayendra Tirtha who attacked Appayya Dlk$ita by caL.ig names 
in his Appayyakapolacapefika. If our poet was aware of Vijayendra 
Tirtha, he would not have lost the opportunity of lampooning him. Thus 
the omission of the name of Vijayendra means that our poet has composed 
ViSwadeSikavijaya before Vijayendra has attained fame. The omission 
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could not be an accident nor a slip. He was honoured with ’Ratnabhisefca' 
by Aliya Ramaraya (1542-1565), the emperor of Karnataka kingdom 
towards its decline. 13 ArivilimaAgalam plates of Sevappanayaka of 
Tanjavur informs us that by 1577 Vijayendra became famous as the 
defender of the faith of Madhwa against Mayavadins. Thus 
VifwadeSikavijaya must have been composed about 1550 A.D. when 
Appayya Dik$ita has attained considerable fame but Vijayendra Tirtha has 
not yet attained any fame. 

Kavikaumudi and Janakajananda which followed ViSwadeslkavijaya 
must have been composed between 1550 and 1578 A.D. 

Identity cfKing Abhirama 

Now who can be the king Abhirama? 

The dramatist portrays king Abhirama in detail in the prologue to 
Janakajananda. King Abhirama was depicted as a great warrior and a 
patron of literature, dance and other fine arts. Among those honoured by 
him, the names of two artists of martial dance Kalakanjha and Sumukha 
are mentioned. When the present play was staged, king Abhirama was 
enjoying the quietude of retirement (after a hectic period of continuous 
battles and probably after handing over the affairs of the kingdom to the 
next heirs.) 

To what king does this description aptly suit? The king must be a 
contemporary of Appayya Dik$ita, must be earlier to 1578, and must have 
reigned at Ahobalri. Who can he be? There are two alternatives. The 
first alternative is Mullick Ibrahim Qutb Shah of Golconda (1550-1580) 
who was a great name in Deccan medieval history and also in Telugu 
literature. He was popularly known as Malkibharama. He was a patron of 
many Telugu and Sanskrit poets like Addanki Gafigadharakavi, 
Kandukuri Rudrakavi, Maringan(i Singaracarya and Ponnaganti 
Telaganarya, Kandukuri Rudrakavi had dedicated Sugrivavijaya, the first 
Yak$agana, a native dance drama, to Ibrahim Qutb Shah. Pleased with the 

work, Malkibharama honoured Rudrakavi with a land grant 

/ 

Ibrahim was a great warrior also. He was the king-pin among the four 
Sultanates, who brought down the mighty Vijayahagar empire in the 
battle at Tallikota in 1565. As it has already been mentioned, his forces 

2 
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had occupied the Ahobalam temple and the areas around Ahobalam in 
1578-79. The Ahobalam area was under the control of Golconda for a 
period of five to six years. The Ahobalam inscription which gives this 
information names Ibrahim as Vibhurama. Thus Ibrahim, Vibhurama, 
Malkibharama and Abhirama may be synonyms. Thereby we can identify 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah of Golconda with king Abhirama who ruled 
Ahobalam. 

But here two factos come in our way in this identification. Firstly he 
never visited Ahobalam and the control of the areas was given to the 
Hande chiefs of Anantapur. Ibrahim could not live long to rule Ahobalam. 
He died on 5th May 1580. The time gap between the plundering of the 
Ahobalam temple and the control of Ahobalam and the death of Ibrahim 
is too short that a poet could never have written a work commemorating 
the adventures of a king who had not at all visited the area. Secondly how 
can Lak$m1npsimha, a poet of strong views regarding his religion, praise a 
muslim king who had ruined his area and plundered the sacred temple of 
his family deity? It looks incredible to state that the drama was staged in 
the same temple under the patronage of the same plunderer. Our poet, as 
seen from his compositions, could not have praised a Muslim king 
Ibrahim even for the sake of a kingdom. So Ibrahim Qutb Shah can not be 
identified with King Abhirama of Janakajananda. 

The other name is that of Aravl[i Ramaraja alias Aliya Ramaraya 
(1543-1565), the regent of the Vijayanagar Emperor, Sadasivaraya 
(1543-1570). Kalya Lak$hmimsimha describes king Abhirama in such a 
manner that one cannot miss the striking similarities between them. 

Aliya Ramaraya, the son-in-law of the great Hindu Emperor of 
Vijayanagara, Srikr$nadevaraya, was the last Hindu king who could 
effectively put down the sorrounding Muslim Sultanates. His entire life 
was spent on the battle fields. He assisted his father-in-lhw in his 
Digvijayas. Later he shared the power with Emperor Acyuuraya (1530- 
1543). As regent of Sadasivaraya, he was so powerful thar everyone 
forgot their own emperor and honoured Ramaraya as the real king. 
Various accounts of foreigners 14 who visited the empire at that time and 
innumerable inscriptions 15 and grants of that period, mention Ramaraya 
as the reigning king. Coins were also shuck in the name of Rimaraya. He 
brought the entire south India under one umbrella. The territories that 
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slipped away from the central control during the reign of Acyutaraya, 
were regained and the weak areas were consolidated. He successfully 
played the Muslim kingdoms against each other and thereby monitored 
them. Indeed he was a Yuddhavira, a warrior par excellence. People loved 
him for bringing prosperity and peace. During his reign, Vijayanagar 
could continue to keep its head atop in the fields of commerce and fine 
arts. 

Ramaraya was not only a great soldier but also a great patron of 
learned men, especially of poets. Perhaps, he was even a poet. Ramaraya 
was a "King Bhoja in excercising imperial sway over the sentiments of 
poetry." 1 * A grant of Venkata n in 1589, informs us that Rimaraja took 
pleasure in playing music on Vina and in singing. Many a great learned 
man was honoured in his court. The great Madhva teacher Vijayendra 
Tirtha, the Vai$qava saint Srinivasa Tatacarya who wrote Paflcamata 
Bhafljana, attacking the views of Appayya Dik$ita and Mahacarya, 
otherwise known as Doddicirya, who wrote Candamaiutam refuting the 
allegations of Appayya Dikyita, were felicitated by Ramariya. 17 The 
Madhva Philosopher Vijayendra Tirtha who wrote Appayya 
kapolacapefika and Cakramimimsa in answer to the accusations of 
Appayya Dik$ita, was honoured by Ramaraya with 'jewel baths' and was 
presented with several villages. 

Many a poet decorated his court Batfumurthi, who wrote the Telugu 
Classic Vasucarita, was the favourite of Rimaraja, who honrapfd the poet 
with the title "Ramarijibhusana", the ornament of the court offtjmaraja. 
Pitigiji Surana, who Crate Kalapurnodaya and Raghava Pandavlya, was 
another well known poet who shone at the court of Ramaraya. Ramaraya 
was so great a patron that performing 'gold-baths' and 'jewel-baths' wad 
nothing great for him. When pleased with a poet or an artist, he used IQ 
part With his territory and used to make die poet the lord of tb&land. One 
such lucky poet was Rimayimitya Todaramalla, the author of 
Swaremelakalanidhi, a work on music. This favourite poet was appointed 
as the viceroy of Kondavidu, which was seized from the ruler of 
Kalinga. 11 The incident of King Abhirima presenting (he territory to the 
artists Kakkanjha and Sumukha probably speaks of raw such grants of 
Rimarayn. 
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The poet Ramayamatya in his Swaramelakalanidlii, describes how 
Ramaraja had spent his last years. After subduing the enemies and after 
handing over the affairs of the state to his brothers, "sealed within the 
palace Ratliaku[a, he spent his time in the midst of scholars versed in 
literature) music and other arts." 1 ’ With these years is probably associated 
(he trip of Riltiaraya with his guru Tatacarya, the son of Srinivasa, to the 
fortress Of Candragiri to spend some days in that secluded retirement 
dedicated tb the study of the sastras. 20 These last years proceeding the 
battle 0f TaIJikota, spent in leisure, were also mentioned in the Memoirs of 
Manucci. one century later. “After this division (of the country between 
his two brothers, Tirumala and Venkatadri),he had a happy life without 
attending lo government or taking any notice of what went on." 2i 
Probably during this period of leisure and retirement, Ramaraya must 
have paid visits to various pilgrim places, and to Ahobalam also to spend 
lome days in the company of scholars, poets and artists. Ahobalam 
happens to be an important place visited by the emperors of Vijayanagar. 
Many inscriptions found at Ahobalam tell that Ramaraya had paid many 
visits to this Holy temple. His Holiness Sasta Parankusa was the pontiff of 
the AhObalani Nfsimha Swamy temple during that period. 22 He was a 
philpgpher and poet. This Vaisnava teacher for some time acted as the 
agent for Ramaraya. Ramaraya used to spend time in the company of the 
philpgpher in the study of the sacred texts. 

During such visits of the royal people, it was customary to set up 
Durbars, courts Of the Royalty so that the subjects and scholars and peots 
could show their loyalty and respect to the king. At one of such audiences 
of the king Ramaraya, at Ahobalam, Kalya lak§minrsimha must have 
offered his play Janakajananda. The retirement of Ramaraya was hinted 
in the play by Lak$minrsimha>Ramaraya's giving away territories to 
artists was also green in the minds of the people. That's why Nati says 
that the king might give away his whole kingdom to them on being 
pleased with their performance. 

Thus from the above facts, it is reasonable to come to the conclusion 
that king Abhlrama of Ahobalam was none other than the great Aliya 
Ramaraya and the time of the presentation of the play Janakjananda was 
around 1560 A,D. 

His Erudition : All the three works available give indefatigable proof 
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that he was a highly versatile poet of rare scholarship. He was a master of 
many branches of knowledge as he claimed in his ViSwadeSikavijaya 2 . 
Grammar, PoorvaMimamsa, VaiSe$ika, Nyaya, Sahitya, Sankhya and 
Advaita philosophy are his special subjects. 


■qifogrq JK-tafited : I 


His Religion : From ViSwadeSikavijaya we find that he was not only a 
staunch follower and defender of Advaita but also a vehement critic of 
other schools of philosophy. He was equally devoted to both Siva and 
Vistiu with a slight leaning towards the former, as Smarthas generally are. 
But his family deity was Lord Laksmi Nrsimha of Ahobala, as we have 
already observed. He also seems to have been initiated into Sftvidyi 
Upasana, because he praises Bala both in Kavikaumudi and 
Viswadesikavijaya. That is also why perhaps he praises Lakjmi and 
Parvati instead of Vi§nu and Siva in the Nandi of Janakajananda. 

His Temperament: He seems to be very proud and haughty from the 
references he made to himself in the prologue of Janakajananda. His 
Kavikaumudi is very sarcastic and his Viswadesikavijaya is caustic and 
pungent towards the flowers of other faiths. He himself claims that his 
poetry is devastating to his opponents. 

To sum up we may conclude that despite his haughty temperament and 
offensive spirit Kalya Laksmi Nrsimha was a poet of versatile 
scholarship. He is indeed a i 

AUTHOR'S OTHER WORKS 

Practice, Abhyasa, is said to be one of the productive causes of poetry. 
The poet wrote two poetical works before this drama. They are 
Kavikaumudi 24 and ViSwadeSikavijaya. 23 Even before these, he most have 
written a number of other works for we see in these two works also the 
experienced and sure hand of a master artist. 
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VISWADESIKAVUAYA containing 116 verses is a panegyric of die 
great theologians of the Advaita School of philosophy. This work is still 
in manuscript form preserved in the Oriental Research Institute 
Manuscript Library, Mysore. 

In the first two verses, the poet salutes Lord Siva: 

cfRPllM 3? iPWPWyilM 

■yirahr ^ ’jorate wngfaci 
*1% ^Yd^W'l$M<j<iH. II 

HHH'Hti P^ltl fiftWl 
TOI 'jfl: 

^raiW^ip! Tipi tiM : ii 

Then he praises Vinayaka, Kumara, Virabhadra, Vi$nu Brahma, and 
Saraswatl in one verse each. Then he praises sages Vasi$[ha, Sakti, 
Parasara, Vyasa, Suka, Gaudapada and Govindapaadayogi each in one 
verse. Safikara is praised in 30 verses. The first one has got a beautiful 
Virodhabhasa: 



*P*I*m «JcN»;« 3S *1 <146114 Ijft II 31 


"I worship sage Bhagavatpada, i.e. Safikara, who has no tuft of hair, 
but is lustrous like one having a good tuft of hair, (who is resplendent like 
the flamittg fire), who has no Yajflopavlta but who is endowed with a fine 
YajSopavltn (who has thoroughly settled the issue of the soul), who gives 
assurance of protection but who himself wields a rod (who holds the rod 
of an acetic.).’' 

Each of Safikara's disciples, Padmapaada, Hastamalaka, Totaka and 
SureSwaracarva is oraised in a verse each. Vidyaranya, Nrsimhasrama 
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and Appayya Dik$ita are the subjects of praise in 75 and 2 verses each 
respectively. The disciples of the above great teachers are praised in 12 
verses. Then in one verse he criticises the teachers of other faiths. 
Madhva, Vyasaraya, Jayatirtha, Ramanuja and Vedanta De§ika are the 
targets of his attack. In the rest of the verses we ftnd tributes paid to the 
teachers of the Advaita Philosophy in general. A number of verses 
contain criticism of the followers of other faiths in a very highly 
derogatory language. The poet's times are to be blamed in which the 
scholars were intolerant of other faiths. He closes the work with a praise 
of his own work. 


HtTTgitnfevFi Cl3fn II 



The following verse at the end seems to be written by one of his 
disciples. 

Her are some more examples of the fine poetry contained in this small 
work. 


HdWlMfWiWdijdl Hob4 u IIHI t l u tl 


fafllWf'dl ^RRlrf Tdisrar ^frtstnffd: 
Hlr^tl 


ii 
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wJhhi wftfttfiwal ferawNi^ 

•n '•pu 3rcj*fl ii 



srafa ^‘^MiWrfd: i 
Jd+Nw.Wc^Hfd^Hl't’ir'f'ra- 
«K S i^Hin.iy¥^wwMwrcL4tii 
smj $r<+d-< mfoijwwiPi'dM^tift i 
Wtl wa-fri W!Mc5tr#ift y*n= n 


KAVIKAUMUDt is a collection of Anyoktis. It is in two parts 
comprising 101 and 46 verses which the great Pantjitaraja Jagannatha 
might have taken as a model for his Anyoktisamullasa in his 
Bhamlnivilasd^ The work was published by Prof. K.Krishnamurlhi with 
an introduction and an English translation. 

The work begins with salutations to Siva and Vinayaka: 

tPEft gsfo ^FjfeEHS I 

^ ^1#? ^ II 

sijafef jf?; twisted 1 

^rasj gwj f?T=raifci ftEpfigfir dRropwftHjrifftb 

Here are some examples for the fine imagination of the poet. 

WsdldHI^rcR^ir?^} I 

sisiPt wife fe«ft trafan 3 11 

IdWtl f>£ <Wp4d«(lfe I 

if l WMri^k ^ II 

W rare! dW'md^'t'JWHitRife f% 
iMremrare rani? dui<bic*iitii 3 gw w 1 
PdH fVSa<Tff| ?dl oPPt^Rlfedrft fe*ETC 
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TJ 5 H chOTfaeta iql sw tiHwi: ^ 11 


Kalya Lak$mi Nrsimha speaks about his poetry in the following Verse: 

(ifari)) tFc^Rj TO <bfdMnij? l m<4) I 


PLOT: ACT-WISE 
Prastavana 

The Prastavana begins with two verses constituting the Nandi. They 
by means of Sle$a and suggestion summarise the entire story of the drama 
in a nutshell. Again, the dramatic theme is suggested through the episode 
of the parents of Sutradhara. Though the main sentiment in the present 
play is valour, as Prarocana the dramatist chooses spring season for 
description because the play was staged on the occasion of the spring 
festival of Lord Ahobala lak§hmi Nrsimha. The Prastavana ends with 
the announcement by Sutradhara of the entrance of Narada, the 'real' 
Sutradhara of the action of the Drama. 

Act I 

The act begins with a prelude in which two divine sages, Narada and 
Parvataka talk about the whole plot of the play: Rama's beginning the 
horse sacrifice at the instance of Narada, Valrrilki’s wrath against Rama, 
the horse's approaching Valmlki's hermitage, the probability of Kusa and 
Lava capturing the horse, the Fight between the father and the sons, the 
defeat of Rama and his brothers, and the final happy reunion of the 
separated husband and wife, Rama and Sita. 

The act proper begins with the entrance of Kusa and his younger twin 
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brother, Lava. Kusa tells Lava dial their student-ship is over and that he is 
anxious to pay the fees to the teacher, Valnrtki. fust then Bharadwaja, the 
seniormost disciple of Valmiki, approaches with some message from the 
teacher, who is in Varuna's abode charged with the priesthood of his 
sacrifice. While they are engaged in paying mutual respects, there arises a 
commotion among the dwellers of the hermitage on account of a horse. 
Bharadwaja instructs Kusa to order Lava to hold the horse. And it is held. 
A tablet on the face of the horse reads that it was the sacrificial horse of 
Rama. Kusa who has great reverence for his father, Rama, intends to 
return it before any rupture occurs between the two. But Bharadwaja 
advises him not do so because of the proud challenge of Rama that he 
alone in the world is the master of archery and that his mother alone is the 
hero-mother. Bhardwaja comments that this amounts to insulting Valmiki 
and Sita. He suggests that Kuk should fight with Rama on this account 
and also reveals that Valmiki is expecting his fee from Kusa in the form 
of Rama's defeat at his (Kusa’s) hands. Kuk would not easily agree to his 
suggestion. It is with great difficulty however that Kuk agrees finally to 
the suggestion on being assured that all ends well and that it will bring the 
desired result of the happy reunion of his father and mother. Bhardwaja 
returns to the abode of Vagiija to report to Valmiki the success of his 
mission and the brothers go to their mother, Sita, who summons them. 

Act II 

•Kuk and Lava discuss how the forces of Ayodhya might be searching 
for the sacrificial horse which they have held, when Cakravala, the 
presiding angel of the mythical Cakravala mountain which surrounds the 
whole earth, enters and is received by the brothers with due respect. 
Cakravala relates the distress of his friends and relatives, the mountains, 
were put to by the monkey-chiefs engaged in the search for the horse and 
requests Kuk to protect the mountains from atrocities of the monkeys. 
Kuk gets a letter written by Lava addressed to Satraghna, the leader of 
the forces of Ayodhya, following the horse, intimating him that tbe horse 
is held by him with the desire of fighting with the kings of Ayodhya and 
sends it through Pravahani,a respectable elderly person in the hermitage. 
Pravahani carries out the work entrusted to him, returns and relates to 
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Kusa the details of the happenings there. According to him, Satrughna, 
after knowing the whereabouts of the horse, consults the monkey-chiefs 
about the course to follow. Sugflva wants to bring back the horse 
immediately, ignoring the boys. But Hanuman advises Satrughna to bring 
back all the forces that are dispersed throughout the world in search of 
the horse and then only attack the boys. Accordingly Satrughna sends 
some monkey - messengers to get hack the forces. All the men, monkey 
and demon forces that are dispersed throughout the world return 
immediately. AH this happens within minutes while Pravahani is still 
there. On hearing this, Cakravala thank Kusa for having relieved the 
mountains of the distress and takes leave of them. 

Actm 

The third Act begins with a Pravesaka. Surpanakha, the sister of 
Ravana, and a demoness, by name Dhomramukha, a maid-servant in the 
harem of the demon Lavana, converse in the interlude. Through the 
conversation, the background story of the repudiation and abondonment 
of Sita is revealed. It is only through the mischief of Surpanakha that 
Rama abandons Siti. Surpanakha, intending to take revenge against 
Rama, possesses the body of a washerman, by name Vastradasa, and 
starts a rumour about the character of Sita-Sensuai/. Rama, because of his 
infatuation for Sita, has accepted her though she had lived in the harem of 
the licentious Ravana. Rama, afraid of his name and fame getting 
tarnished, abandons Sita even though she is in the advanced stage of 
pregnancy. Rama carries on a miserable life, being unable to bear the 
pangs of separation from Sita. The very life of Rama is in danger. 
Valmiki comes to the rescue of Sita and gives shelter to her in his 
hermitage. There she gives birth to two sons, Kusa and Lava. Valmiki 
teaches them all marvelous weapons, which are capable of defeating any 
enemy. Sage Valmiki, it is hoped by the demonesses, might see to the end 
of Dasarathis through Rama’s two sons themselves. To hasten the 
destruction of Rama, Surpanakha decides to steal the sacrificial horse of 
Rama, which has been held by Kusa so that even if Kusa decides later to 
hand over the horse to Rama, he would not be able jp do so, and thus 
inevitably a war should break through between Rama and his sons. 
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Whoever may win in the war, it would definitely be a loss to Rama. The 
battle would certainly bring about the death of Rama or his sons. Either 
way it would be an advantage for SiQrpanakha. The interlude ends with a 
warning of a sage, Dalbhyayana, to the members of the hermitage to 
protect the sacrificial horse carefully from the mischievous demons. 

After the interlude, Kusa and Lava come on to the stage. They engage 
themselves for some time in describing the beauties of the moonlit night. 
Pravahani enters and tells them that the forces of Ayodhya led by 
Satrughna have come. Lava expresses his desire to have the opportunity 
of fighting with them. Kusa hesitatingly grants his desire-Lava, after 
making his obeisance to Kusa and Pravahani and receiving their 
blessings, leaves the stage. Within a few minutes, an announcement from 
behind the curtain that the forces of Ayodhya are being destroyed by 
Lava is heard. Kusa, advised by Pravahani, enters the hermitage for its 
protection. 


Act IV 

The act begins with an interiude in which Kasaraka, a cowherd boy, 
who was an eye witness to the battle, tells Medhavin, a brahmana, how 
Lava had ruined the forces of Ayodhya. 

The act proper begins with the entrance of Satrughna. He wonders 
who the detainers of the horse could be. Kusa and Lava enter the stage 
telling him that it is they who have held it. Satrughna, on seeing the boys, 
feels an inexplicable affection for them. Sumantra, his charioteer, 
observes that they resemble Rama. Satrughna, not willing to fight with 
the young boys, tries to persuade them to release the horse; but the more 
he speaks gently, the more Lava taunts him and provokes him to fight. 
Kusa looks on approvingly. Just when they are about to start fighting, 
Lavana, the demon king of Mathura, appears on the stage challenging 
both the contenders. Now Satrughna, Kusa and Lava-all the three-join 
together to attack the common enemy. But again even before the f. u ht 
begins, an announcement from behind the curtain informs Lavana that the 
forces of Ayodhya, taking advantage of his absence, have laid siege to 
Mathura. Lavana retreats immediately from the scene saying that he will 
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first see to the end of the besiegers, as well as the brahmins who 
instigated them, and then come to crush these martial mosquitoes. 

As soon as the common enemy, Lavana, withdraws from the scene, 
the wordy duel between Satrughna and Lava is renewed and they go 
behind the curtain to do the actual fighting. Kusa waits on the stage eager 
to hear the news from the battle-field. Meanwhile Pravahani also joins 
him. A little later, Sumantra and Hanuman appear on the stage, both 
severely wounded. From their conversation, it is learnt that the whole of 
the army, along with Satrughna, are lying on the battle-field almost dead. 
Hanuman asks Sumantra to go to Ayodhdy r and report to the king, Rama, 
all the happenings, so that he can send Bharata at the head of a bigger 
army. After their exit, Kusa, along with Pravahani, also leaves for the 
hermitage to present the happy tidings of Lava's victory to their mother, 
Siti 


Act V 

The act begins with the entry of Kusa eager to hear the news of the 
battle. Then enters a sage, Aghamarjaqa, returning from the battlefield. 
He brings the news of a severe battle. Both of them come to Sita, who is 
in the company of her maid servants. The sage narrates how the battle 
ensued between Lava and Satrughna. Sita faints when she hears that Lava 
was struck with Brahmastra, and became unconscious. Kusa is eager to 
enter the battle field and revenge his brother s fall. 

Sita is comforted by the sage that no danger could befall Lava. He is 
safely resting on z bed of flowers. The sage continues that, when 
Satrughna released the Brahmastra, Lava also released a Brahmastra to 
counter that of Satrughna. Lava's missile not only nullified Satrughna's 
but proceeded further and struck him in the heart and felled him down. 
Sita weeps at the death of Satrughna. But once again she is consoled by 
the sage that Satrughna is hale and healthy. The sage continues the 
narration to the effect that Lava, not intending to lower the greatness of 
Rama, offered himself to be struck by the missile of Satrughna and thus 
fell to the ground. But Goddess Earth materialised a bed of flowers so that 
Lava would not be hurt while falling. Having oblige^, the missile of 
Satrughna, Lava got up within no time. Just then Sorpanakha created an 
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illusion in which Sita appeared jumping into a fire. Lava stood aghast at 
the sight and was too bewildered to act quickly against the army. Kusa 
wants to rash to the battle field to assist Lava, who swooned, affected by 
the illusion. At this very moment, information reaches that Bharata has 
come to fight Lava and KuSa. 

It is also informed that he has carried away Lava lying unconscious. 
Kusa departs to the battle field with the blessings of his mother. She gives 
him a ring to revive Lava back to life. The act ends with the 
announcement .that Rama himself has come to the asram and hurried 
arrangements are being made to welcome him. Sita leaves the stage 
accompanied by the maid friends to have a close look at Rama 

SOURCES OF THE PLOT AND THE 
IMPROVEMENTS 
EFFECTED BY THE DRAMATIST 

The main source of the play is the Utarakanda of Valmlkiramayana 
But Jaimini Bharata provided the plot of happy reunion of Rama and Sita 
resulting from the fight between the father and sons. The dramatist having 
taken the story of abandonment of Sita from Valmiki, has introduced 
many innovations. 

The role of Sarpanakha in the abandonment of Sita is taken up by the 
dramatist from the folk-tales^f Telugu and Kannada people. In these 
folk-tales Sarpanakha induces Sita to draw the picture of Ravana and then 
publicises it which makes Rama to abandon Sita. The dramatist has made 
use of Surpanakha in the abandonment of Sita, but invented the story that 
she had possessed the body of a washerman and caused to utter wicked 
words about Sita's character. The dramatist might have got the suggestion 
for this innovation from Bhavabhuti's Mahaviracarita, in which 
Sarpanakha, in the guise of Mandhara, brings the forged letter of Kaikeyi 
and achieves Rama's exile to the forest, In Ramabhadra 1 Dikjita's 
Janakiparinaya, we have Martca and Vidyu^iihva possessing the bodies 
of Dasaratha, Kaikeyi and Mandhara to send Rama to the forest. 
Valmlki’s anger towards RiAia is taken from Raghuvamsa4 b (The 
dramatist might not have had occasion to be acquainted with Kundamala 
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in which also Valmlki's dissatisfaction for Rama is mentioned.) 

The Horse-sacrifice of Rama is taken from Valmlki. But the poet 
chooses to follow Jaimini and BhavabhQti according to whom the boys 
held up the horse causing the fight thereby. But here again the poet has 
made a number of original contributions. According to Valmlkiramayana, 
Valmlki was in his hermitage at the time of the sacrifice. According to 
Ananda Ramayana, he was present in the sacrifice itself. According to 
Padma purana, Valmlki was in Varuqaloka at the time. But our poet says 
that he purposely went to Varunaloka on the pretext of officiating over 
Varuna's sacrifice in order to avoid going o' er to Rama's sacrifice. The 
poet says that Valmlki politely rejected Rima's invitation to officiate over 
his sacrifice. 

Bringing in Narada as the stage-manager of the whole drama might 
have been taken from Paumacariya or from some adaption of it in some 
other language e.g. Nagacandra's Ramacandra-carita in Kannada. But 
whereas there Narada directly instigates the boys to invade Ayodhya, 
(there is no mention of the sacrifice of the horse in Paumacariya), our poet 
has conceived the idea of Narada s inciting Valmlki to demand, as his 
tution fees, the holding up of the horse and the consequent fight with 
Rama. The poet might have thought of introducing Narada even without 
being influenced by Paumacariya, because Narada has always been 
famous as a Lover of Quarrels, ■Wslitd-We have a number of stories in 
which Narada creates quarrels between friends and friends, relatives and 
relatives e.g. Parijatapaharana, Gayopakhyana, and Ramafljaneya 
Yuddha. 

The course of the fight is very much the same as that in Jaimini 
Bharata. But here also the poet has his own way of conducting the events, 
According to Jaimini, Satrughna makes Lava swoon, takes him upon his 
chariot and starts for Ayodhya. But out poet makes Lava and Satrughna 
both swoon,' hit by each other's missiles. It is Bharata, who enters the 
battle-field after Satmghna's fall, that carries away Lava. 

The poet makes Lava sturdier than Satrughna, because, whereas 
Satmghna, hit by Lava's missiles, falls down unconscious, Lava only 
feigns to fall down just to honour Satmghna's missile. He immediately 
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gets up again. However be really swoons again on seeing the illusion of 
his mother foiling into the fire. No warrior could claim to have defeated 
Lava. 

The mischief of Stapanakha, in creating illusory Sita, it seems, has 
got a remote source in Ramabhadra Diksita's JanaU Parinaya, in which 
even before the marriage of Rama and SUa, the demons (Maflca and 
Vidyudjihva) create an illusion of Sita leaping into the fire so as to 
deceive Rama and make him also jump into the fire. The magical chant 
(V3), with which Satrughna reinforced the firhamastra, is taken from 
Valmiki Ramayana with only a slight modification in the last five 
letters. 27 

According to Valmiki, Lavapa is killed by Satrughna long 
before-within a few days of the birth of Lava and Kusa. Our poet keeps 
him alive till the boys are grown up and brings him to intervene in the 
fight between Satrughna and the boys. Perhaps he wants him to be killed 
by Kusa or Lava. He also mentions that the armies of Ayodhya beseiged 
Mathura, Lavana’s capital, taking advantage of his coming out of his 
castle. It is not Satrughna who laid seige to Mathura as in Valmiki. In 
Jaimini, there is mention of<a Rudhirak$a, the maternal uncle of Lavana, 
being killed by Lava in this context. But tie is said to be on the side of 
Satrughna. The intention of the poet in bringing in Lavana can be known 
only when the play is available to us in a complete form. 

Sita's ring studded with the life-giving diamond can be traced to the 
ring in Ascarya Cudamani. Of course, the mystical power described in it 
is different. There it repells all the mischiefs of the demons. The idea of 
Jivaratna can also be traced to the story of Babhruvahana, according to 
which Uludl brings back to life the dead Arjuna (and Babhruvahana) with 
the Satljlvani jewel. The Telugu Folk song Kuklava Kutchla Katha tells 
that Kusa took with him the ring from his mother which was the one sent 
by Rama to her through Hanuman when she was a captive cf Ravana. 
Kusa after reaching Ayodhya, drops the ring in the water-pitcher being 
carried by Manthara to bathe Lava before his being sacrificed. Wnen the 
water with the ring.falls upon Lava's head, he regains his consciousness, 
kills Manthara and joins Kusa in his attack upon the forces of Ayodhya. 

The description by Cakravala that the presiding angels of the missiles 
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are seen attending upon Kusa is influenced by BhavabhQti's mentioning 
that the presiding angels of Jpnbhaka etc. are painted in the picture as 
attending upon Rama. 28 

Rama's defeat at the hands of his sons is described in Jaimini Bharata. 
Our poet gives a background incident to it that Rama obtained a boon 
from Siva that he should have a son who could defeat him. The happy 
ending of the plot is taken from BhavabhDti and Jaimini besides Ananda 
Ramayana and Padmapurana. According to the Valmiki Ramayana, the 
boys do not know their relationship with Rama, the hero of the poem, 
despite the fact that they have got the ertire poem by heart. The same is 
the position with Uttar aramacariti a so. But, according to Jaimini 
(Paumacariya and Brhatkatha also), they know who their parents are. Our 
poet choses to follow Jaimini. But whereas, according to Jaimini, the boys 
appear to have no respect at all for Rama, xcording to our play, they have 
great reverence for their father. Though Lava's respect is somewhat 
overshadowed by his anger, Kusa has unmixed reverence for Rama. In 
this respect the poet here follows Bhavabhuti. 

Kura's sending a challenging letter to Satrughna seems to have no 
source at all. The characters Pravahani and Chakravaja (not to speak of 
Aghamarjana, Dhumramukha etc.,) are purely the poet's creation. 

Thus it is clear that though the primary source for our poet is Valmiki 
Ramayana, his model, as far as the plot is concerned, is Jaimini. But, as a 
poet and dramatist, his rivalry is only with Bhavabhuti. 

It is interesting to note that whereas there are scores of dramas in 
Sanskrit with themes pertaining to Purva Ramayana, there are only a very 
few dramas wikbMte theme of Uttara Ramayana, out of which again only 
Uttararamacarita had been known to scholars till 1923 when, for the first 
time, Kundamala was brought to their notice by its publication. It is quite 
possible that our poet had no occassion to see Kundamala or any other 
drama pertaining to the Kura-Lava story. There is reason to believe that 
he considered himself as the second one to dramatise that story. Nobody 
else could venture to take up the story immortalised by Bhavabhuti. They 
were diffident that they could not surpass him or come equal to him and 
that their work might not get any recognition at all. Our poet was 

5 
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courageous enough to step into the arena dominated by the prince of 
athlets, Bhavabhuti. One may very well compare him to his hero Kusa 
who, next to Kumaraswamy, stood only second to rend the mountains. 

PROBABLE ENDING OF THE DRAMA 

As has already been observed, the play, as it is available now, is 
incomplete. Some portions are also missing between the departure of 
KuSa for the battle-field and the announcement of the arrival of Rama at 
.the hermitage. 

By a careful study of the available portion of the play, we can however 
make a guess about the probable ending. 

1. Bharata must have suffered defeat at the hands of Kusa because 
there is no reason compelling Rama to leave Ayodhya after sending 
Bharata to reclaim the horse, c.f. Page — 73 

2. Kusa must have revived Lava back to life with the help of the 
Jivaratna given by Sita. c.f. page.— 74 

3. After Bharata, it should have been Laksmana's turn to taste the 
valour of the boys—because Rama, the king, would not have personally 
descended on the battle-field without exhausting all his military 
resources. 

4. Rama also should have been defeated by Kusa. Else, the boon 
Rama got from Lord Siva that he should have a son who cUfuld defeat him 
(c.f. Page 9) remains unfulfilled. 

5. Valmlki should then appear on the stage, bring back Rama and 
his followers to life by his miraculous powers and censure Rama for 
having discarded the innocent Sita. He was already angry with Rama on 
this account, c.f. Page— 16 

6. The mischief of Surpanakha in creating a rumour about Sita's 
character (c.f. Page 45) should be brought to light in order to epare 
Rama agreeable to accept Sita without any fear of hurting the people’s 
opinion. SOrpankha should also get suitably punished for her 
mischief.(c.f. Page 72) 
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7. Narada should remind Rama about the boon he had obtained 
from Siva and convince Rama that it was only his desire to suffer defeat 
at the hands of his own son got fulfilled, thereby reconciling the father 
and the sons. 

8. Rama's completing the Horse-sacrifice together with Sila (c.f. 
Page 26) and his coronating Kusa as the crown-prince (c.f. Page 42) 
should also get a mention. 

9. The news of the slaying of Lavanijsura by Satrughna should 
reach Rama at the time of rejoicement. 1 

10. A short recital of the Ramayana by KuSa and Lava may not be 
out of place. 

11. Bharatavakya to be delivered by Narada or Valmlki. 

The representation of the above incidents may require two more acts. 
It is, by all means, probable that Act V ends with the departure of KuSa 
for the battle-field. The fate of Bharata and Lak$mana can be briefly 
reported in a small scene-an Arthopak$epaka-Pravesaka or Vi$kambha. 
The confrontation of Rama and his twin sons is a very important incident 
to be just hinted in the Arthopak$epaka. The confrontation of the father 
and the sons has great dramatic value and requires actual representation 
on the stage. That means Act VI. The reconcilement and the happy 
reunion of the estranged couple and their children can constitute Act VII. 

The last few lines of the presently available text-i.e. from V.24 
tj^q-dl can be fitted into Act VII. 

Until such time as we are fortunate enough to retrieve the missing 
portion of the drama, we have to remain content with the above guess 
work. 


CHARACTERISATION 

KUS'A 

Kusa is the hero of the play. According to the play, hemust be at least 
of the later teen-age, though, according to Valnflki be is hardly twelve 
years of age. Even then he shows great maturity of mind in his words and 
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deeds, something rare for his age. 

The first thug to mention about him is his valour. He is well-versed in 
all kinds of arras and missiles. As a child, even while practising archery, 
he made rents in hills. But he does not dtink it as praiseworthy, because he 
considers it as the normal deed of another chiki-Kumaraswamy. There is 
nothing special in it He wants to do something which none other has ever 
done. All his actions are aimed at the achievement of that great ideal. 
Although he has the self-confidence that he has received complete 
training and instruction in warfare, he feels that it is of no use if he cannot 
prove his mastery in the art of warfare by defeating great opponents. He is 
eagerly looking forward for an oppoutunity to display his valour. He is 
fully prepared to face great armies single-handed. 

Kufa is only a few moments older than Lava. (Or was he bom a few 
minutes later than Lava, because it is the practice prevalent to consider 
the child bom later as the elder one in the twins) But he treats his younger 
brother as a child and he behaves himself as a very elderly person. He 
obliges Lava's personal desires and appreciates him for his display of 
valour. His approach to others is that of a grown up prince and they also 
treat him in the same way. He is royal and majestic in all his words and 
actions. It is small wonder, therefore, that Cakravala comes to the 
conclusion that Kusa alone can save his mountain-clan from the atrocities 
of Rama's monkey-army. 

He has great love and respect for his mother. He thinks that it is only 
because of her he has become what he is. He can go forward to achieve 
his ambition only after receiving her blessings. 

Kusa knows full well that Rama is the sole cause for all the suffering 
of his mother. But that does not in any way diminish his respect and 
reverence for him. He is all praise for him and his armies. He is not 
prepared to find any fault with his father. He becomes perplexed as to 
what to do when he is confronted with the question of holding his father's 
sacrificial horse. If he holds it, it will lead to confrontation with his father. 
If he releases it, his martial virtue suffers; If he ignores it, it will be 
ignoring the elders. Even after holding the horse, he wants to send it back 
to Rama before any rupture breaks out. It is with great difficulty that 
Bharadwaja persuades and convinces him to hold iL He praises the 
nobleness of S&traghna even when he is about to face him in the battle- 
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field. He eulogiges Hanumin when Lava denounce* him. 

KuSa's reverence for his teacher, Vilmlki, is beyond description. He is 
prepared to do whatever he orders him to do. Nay-a message from 
Valrrfiki is enough for Ktria to do anything even without going into its 
virtue or otherwise. His reverence for other sages and elders like 
Bharadwaja, Aghamar$aqa, and Pravahaqi is also praiseworthy. 
Forbidden by Aghqmarjaqa, he curbs his enthusiasm to rush to the battle¬ 
field. 

In spite of all his valour, he is quite modest, and has no worldly 
ambitions of kingdom etc. Execution of the command of his teacher is his 
only desire. When Cakravala says that the Goddess of victory wooes him, 
he blushes out of modesty. 

He is more than the ordinary Dhirodatta. Indeed, he is the Ocean of 
the gems of all the auspicious and blessed virtues-just the one Rama 
desired his son to be as a boon from Lord ifrva. 

As Sutradhara puts it, in all the three worlds, only he is his equal, he is 
without an equal. 

He is a model for an ideal hero-no harshness in speech, no crimson in 
the eyes, no contraction of the brows in the face, no sweating in the 
forehead, no horripilation in the body, no throbbing in the lips in battles, 
the characteristics of the truely victorious. (IV 24). 
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Lava 

Lava is the younger twin brother of KuSa. The poet moulded his 
character so as to be studied in contrast with that of Kusa. 

Lava is also as well-versed in arms and missiles as Ku$a and is quite a 
little more enthusiastic to show his valour than his brother. He is like a 
ferocious horse. Only KuSa can curb his offensive spirit. Whereas Kusa 
gives respect even to his opponents. Lava always speaks derisively about 
his opponents however great they may be. He taunts them very 
caustically. 

Lava loves his mother as much as Kusa. But whereas Kusa has got 
equally great love and respect for his father as well, Lava is angry with 
his father because he was the cause of his mother's sufferings. He is very 
anxious to have a scuffle with his father. No doubt, Lava, respects elders 
and sages but his greatest reverence is towards Kusa only. 

In short, the temperamental difference between Kusa and Lava 
reminds us of the one between Rama and Lak$mana. To conclude, 
whereas KuSa is an ideal for Dhlrodatta, Lava can be termed as a 
Dhlroddhata. 


Sita 

Sita appears only once in this incomplete drama and that too only in 
the last act. But in that single apperance, the poet is able to bring out all 
the noble traits of her adorable character. 

The most prominent trait in her character is her motherly affection. 
She is able to bear the hardship of separation from her husband and the 
humility of the disgrace only, for the love of her two children. She lives 
only for them and would not like to live if anything untoward happens to 
either of them. Even the very thought of any harm to them makes her 
swoon. She wants them to be always in her presence. She treats her grown 
up children as suckling babies. She thinks that their bodies ate so tender 
that even the stone-studded ring on her finger would hurt them when she 
embraces them, even though they are hard-bodied and strong enough to 
endure the hardships of battles. She despises the duty of K?atriyas which 
makes little consideration about family relations in batdes. She cannot 
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easily give her consent to her son to fight against his paternal uncle. Her 
motherly affection is not only limited to her sons. She loves the younger 
brothers of her husband also as her sons. She remembers kindly their 
sacrifices and sufferings for the sake of her and her husband. She is happy 
about their pomp and splendour. She swoons on hearing any harm done to 
them. 

She is very much touched by the affection and kindness others have 
for her and her children. She feels that her friends and mother, Goddess 
Earth, grieve for the sake of her and her children. She loves the fauna and 
flora of her surroundings and in tumlis equally loved by them. She has 
great reverence for elders and .sages. She stands up and salutes 
reverentially when they approach and follows their commands. She is 
simple-minded and childlike. She is easily carried by emotions. She 
thinks she is really dead when she hears the burning of her illusory 
replica. She thinks that her grief has come to an end with her death but is 
surprised that her body is still burning with grief. 

The Indian ideal of a woman's devotedness for her husband is Sita and 
this is the greatest and most important bait in her character. She is elated 
by the news of her husband's approach. Even his glimpse brings in a 
world of joy to her. He is her life and her all-in-all. She is so pure that 
even her name has got divine power. The missile sanctified with her name' 
was powerful enough not only to cut up into two the very missile 
sanctified with Rama’s name but also to strike down Satrughna. 

Indeed her life story is, as Kusa says, a very wonderful one, and 
anybody who sings her praise is sure to get all prosperity and 
auspiciousness. 


Rama 

Rama does not make his appearance in any of the five acts of the play 
now available. But he is the subject of talk of everybody throughout the 
play. 

Rama vanquished Ravana who had conquered the three worlds. So 
presently he is considered as the most valorous person on earth. The sages 
and other virtuous people live peacefully under Rama's protection. It 
seems he is a bit proud of his great valour as can be seen from the 
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challenge written on the tablet on the face of the sacrificial horse. All the 
kings and princes accept his suzeriainty even without giving a fight. He 
always does what he thinks to be correct. He is not easily convincible. 
Even Valm'iki thinks that it is difficult to convince him through soft 
advice. So he has to think of the harder way of humiliating him at the 
hands of his own son and make him come to his senses. 

He has great love for Sita. He also knows that she is pure and chaste. 
But he did not hesitate to abandon her, when he felt that his duty as a king 
demanded of him to act in that manner. After abandoning her he led a 
very miserable life. He did not marry again but installed the golden idol 
of Sita in the place that was due to her in his sacrifices. This shows the 
great respect he gave to his abandoned wife. 

His character is spotless in every respect Kusa thinks that there can be 
no blemish in his character. 

Rama is destined to be defeated at the hands of his own son in the end 
of the play. This cannot in any way diminish his greatness. It is only 
because of his desire that his son should be more valorous than him-a 
boon obtained from Lord Siva That he should have a son who would have 
the capacity to defeat him. In this respect Rama appears as an ideal father 
as the saying goes: I 

Narada 

The play begins with the entrance of the divine sage Narada and 
perhaps it may have been intended by the author to end it with the 
Bharatavakya of Narada. 

If Kusa is the hero of the play and Valm’iki his driving force, Narada 
is the architect of the masterplan comprising the whole course of events in 
the play. 

First of all, he encourages Rama to perform the horse sacriiice. 
Secondly, there is, reason to believe that there is Narada's hand also in 
Valmiki's refusing Rama's invitation to be in charge of the sacrifice. 
Thirdly, it is Narada alone who causes Valmlki to see that Kusa holds the 
sacrificial horse. Thus Narada creates a conflict between the father and 
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the son, thereby justifying his title 'Kalahapriya'. 

But Narada's 'Kalahapriyatwa', love for quarrels, should not be 
misunderstood. He never creates a quarrel for its own sake. All the 
quarrels he creates result in the welfare of the world. So his quarrel-loving 
nature is only a pleasantly veiled desire of ensuring the welfare of the 
world. The present quarrel he created between Rama and KuSa results in 
the reunion of the separated couple, Rama and Sita, and Rama's having 
an heir to his throne in his own son Kusa,|th< reby perpetrating the rule of 
the solar race. Thus Narada not only justifies his title of Kalahapriya but 
also his name Narada meaning 'Bestower of welfare'. 

Valmiki 

Valmiki does not appear on the stage anywhere in the five acts 
available. But he is the guiding force of all the actions of Kusa and Lava, 
the twin hereos of the play. 

Valmiki is a great sage and a great teacher. There is no art or science 
in which he is not an adept He is an expert in warfare also. He has trained 
Kusa and Lava in all the fourteen faculties of education. He is an 
absolutely selfless teacher. He even spends his hard-earned powers of 
penance for the welfare of his disciples. As his tution fees, he desires to 
see his disciple defeat an opponent of great valour and thus become 
famous throughout the world. Since Rama is the most valorous hero in 
the world, Valmiki dpsires that his disciple Kusa should become even 
more famous by defeating Rama on the battle-field. 

There is also another reason for Valmiki's desire to see Rama's 
humiliation. Valmiki is of the opinion that Rama is quite unjust in 
abandoning Sita for no fault of hers. So he is judiciously angry with 
Rama, and would like to see him punished at the hands of Sita's son. That 
is why he gently refuses to accept Rama's invitation to be the priest-in¬ 
chief for his sacrifice on the pretext of his otherwise being engaged in the 
sacrifice of Varuna, the lord of the Nether-world. From there, impelled 
by Narada, he sends his senior-most disciple, Bhafadwaja, as a 
messenger to Kusa with the command that Kusa should hold the 
sacrificial horse of Rama, seek a fight with him and defeat him on the 
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battle-field. 

It does not mean that Valmiki is really angry with Rama. In reality, he 
is his greatest well-wisher. His anger is only a veiled form of his love for 
him. As he knows that Rama is not amenable with soft words of advice, 
he chooses the harder way of getting him punished at the hands of his 
own son and bringing him back to his sense of justice. 

Thus Valmiki plays the role of an ideal teacher. He is not satisfied 
merely with training his disciples in the various branches of knowledge, 
but sees to it that the knowledge is put into practice. He voluntarily takes 
upon his shoulders the responsibility of promoting the welfare of his 
disciple's family also. 

He is of such a strong will and soul-power that whatever he wants to 
achieve is invariably fulfilled. Thus he was able to rectify the hasty and 
unfair decision of Rama in abandoning Slta. 

Satrughna 

Jatrughna, the youngenst brother of Rama, is the centre of the talk in 
Acts 11 and III. Hew appear^on the stage in Act IV. 

Satrughna is a great warrior. Rama sent him at the head of the troops 
guarding the sacrificial horse. The princes on the way were easily 
subdued by him. 

He has great admiration and respect for Rama. He firmly believes that 
there is nobody in the world who can withstand him. He cannot tolerate 
the slightest insult done to Rama whether in word or in deed. 

He is of polite manners. He receives Pravahani with due respect. But 
once he gets angry, he forgets all civility. He demands that sage Valmiki 
should also come along with Kusa and Lava and ask pardon for having 
detained the horse. 

He is tender-hearted also. He is moved by the charing personalities of 
Kusa and Lava. He feels a sense of inexplicable love for them. And he 
inwardly praises their skill and valour. But he does not hesitate to use the 
most powerful weapons against them when they prove too hard and 
unamenable 
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Verily Satrughna proves that he richly deserves the meaningful name 
Satrughna, the slayer of the enemies. He has also amply proved that he is 
a worthy brother of Rama. 


Bharadwaja 

Bhardwaja is a minor character in the play, but he plays a significant 
role. He is the senior-most disciple of Valmiki, and acts as his 
mouthpiece. As a mouthpiece, he acts not merely as a messenger but as an 
able diplomat. That he is able to convince Kusa to fight against his own 
father for whom he has the greatest respect, speaks of his great persuasive 
capacity. 

Bharadawaja has great respect for Kusa and, in turn, is greatly 
respected by the latter. 

The plan designed by Narada and Valmiki could become successful 
only through the instrumentality of Bharadwaja. 

Pravahani 

Pravahani is also one of the minor characters created by the poet. He 
appears in three out of the five acts. He is a confederate of Kusa. By 
profession, perhaps, he may be a charioteer. His name is Barbara, which 
means an uncivilized person, but he is so civilized that Kusa gives him 
great respect and salutes him as one equal to a teacher and addresses him 
as an Arya. He was chosen as the messenger to Satrughna's court. He not 
only delivered the/iessage but created considerable havoc in the enemy- 
camp. His apt and taunty reply to Sugfiva who spoke lightly about Kusa 
shows his great wit and courage. He richly deserved the appellation of 
3T3 i JlriRdl, an eloquent spokesman. 

Hanuman and Sugriva 

Hanuman and Sugriva are two other characters which have to be 
studied in contrast with each other. Hanuman was the minister of Sugriva 
before he became the servant of Rama. Now that bdth of them have 
become courtiers of Rama, they follow Rama's sacrificial horse as its 
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guards along with Satrughna. Hanuman is stronger than Sugriva. Sugriva 
is hasty but Hanuman is sober. Sugnva fails to estimate the valour of 
Ku$a and advises Satrughna to send forces immediately and bring back 
the horse being held by KuSa. But Hanuman knows full well of the 
greatness of Ku£a and advises Satrughna first to get all his dispersed 
forces gathered together and then only launch attack against that great 
warrior. He knows his own limitations. He tells Sumantra that not only he, 
but even his father, the wind-god, is helpless in this situation and can do 
nothing against the wishes of sage Valmiki. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that Sugriva deserves the epithet of 
Markafaraja while Hanuman is praised as PrajAavan. 

ON THE TITLE OF THE DRAMA 

All the three manuscripts in the Prastavana as well as at the end of 
each act give the name of the drama as JANAKAJANANDA 
NATAKAM, the Delight of Sita. 

The title can be dissolved^: WltU ■sH+dM: 

3 T 4 w l FK. I A drama in 

which the happiness of Sita is depicted is Janakajanandanatakam. 

Valmiki called his Ramayana as I If we accept the 

authenticity of the seventh Kanda, the Uttarakanda, theifthe Ramayana 
ends with the tragic disapperance of Sita when she opts to go into the 
bowels of the earth in utter dejection and sorrow. It means that Valmiki in 
his Ramayana wanted to depict rather the saga of sorrow of Sita than to 
bring into limelight the adventure of Rama. It may also mean that 
Valmiki wanted to show how women become pawns in the hands of men 
who wield dictatorial authority and power of the state as we 1 ! as the 
family. 

Down the ages people who worshipped the Ramayana as the Veda 
and Rama as God-almighty could not reconcile themselves to the tragic 
end of Sita. They were unable to understand how the Lord could be so 
cruel and impractical in his earthly sojourn. They wanted poetic justice to 
crown Sita for having suffered continuously without the slightest murmur. 
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They wanted a happy ending to the sorrow-filled life of Sita and Rama in 
the company of their two sons, KuSa and Lava. Thus Jaimini Bhirata, 
Padma Purina and Ananda Ramayana depicted the happy reunion of Sita 
and Rama. The dramatists Bhavabhuti and Diflnaga gave a happy ending 
to their dramas. 

Kalya Lak$m1 Nrsimha, following the lead of Bhavabhuti, brought the 
happy end to the episode of Sita. Throughout the drama the happy 
reunion of Sita and Rama is hinted. In the Prastavana, through the 
conversation of Sutradhara and Natl, i is mentioned that the mother of 
Sutradhara was hurt by the harsh words of his father. Nap wants 
Sutradhara to try to restore the original status of his mother. But 
Sutradhara replies that his preceptor has taken upon himself the burden of 
reuniting the estranged couple. This incident indirectly refers to the 
reunion of Sita with Rama. It is hinted again and again throughout the 
play at many places. Once again in the last act of the play, through the 
conversation of Aghamarsana, it is mentioned that the fruit of union of 
Sita and Rama would be fructified in the tree of distress of Valmiki, the 
fruit coming out of the flower of the grief of Sita. The prayer of 
Priyamvada towards the end of Act V that the Goddess Parvati should 
make permanent to Sita the sight of Rama obtained after a long time also 
testifies to the happy ending. 

Thus the idea of a happy reunion of Sita and Rama runs throughout 
the play and thereby justifies the title Janakajanandam, the Delight of 
Sita. 

But it appear^that the poet is composing a play glorifing the greatness 
of the sons of Janakaja i.e. Sita? 9 !! is true that the play ends with the 
happy reunion of Sita and Rama, but this reunion is brought forth through 
the valour of the twin sons of Sita. The entire drama is pervaded by the 
valorous adventure of the sons of Sita. 

In fact Kusa is the hero of the play Pt'jIfi'OT HRM* i When Nap 
asks Sutradhara as to why the poet has chosen the son of Sita as the hero, 
while every poet makes Rama the hero of his work, Sutradhara says that 
Rama is pleased more with listening to the glory of'the victory of his son 
than with charity, worship, sacrifice, vows or with the eulogy of his own 
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greatness. 

? wRi l Vft i wn ? ttycfrra rc # 

3 W T frWdM PWiAlr l F&^tR i i 
WftTfFnffl rjft rn§ Hftvife i 
WT^?q g qia=<; «Ri «fd i ^ i7 ^i c i , 11 1 24 

Ku$a is praised as a matchless hero 30 d^u-cU I 

Kusa's greatness is brought out beautifully in this series of questions 
and answers. "Who, in this universe, has conquered all the three worlds?". 
"The ten-headed Ravana." Who has arrested that one with the strength of 
his bare arms?." Kartaviryarjuna." "Who has defeated him in a trice?”. 
"Rama". "Who did win over Rama?". "The son of Sita." Who is equal to 
him in all the three worlds?" "He himself." (125) 

Three ideals set Kusa on the path of adventure and heroism. The fust 
is his duty as son to bring about the union of his parents. 

4v^l?llpd' I The second ideal is his own aspiration for the highest state 
of glory by proving his mettle in the art of archery. 

^ aqiiUMK^d: Hauled 

^fl mv«i glrOT Slrttti'll 
Irfr-iJ ScqPRJ II 151 

The third is his duty to please the preceptor and pay the Gurudaksina 
demanded by his preceptor and guardian, sage Valmiki. 

. 

..$3 <m ft *rar 'jwfwonfq n 179 


We meet Kusa and Lava as grown-up youths ready to burst on the 
horizon of heroism. Kusa is eager to establish his skills in archery. He 
accepts the command of Valmiki without a second thought and arrests the 
horse of Rama. As for himself, he too cannot tolerate the boast of Rama 
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written on the forehead of the horse. When Cakravaja, the Lord of the 
mountains, requests Ku£a for protection and help, Ku§a readily gives him 
his assurance to help him. Ku$a and Lava without much difficulty dispose 
the army fust and then tfatrughna also. Great heroes like Satrughna and 
Hanuman are no match to the sons of ?ita. 

Various qualities like heroism, modesty, generosity, obedience to sages 
and elders make Kusa the Dhlrodatta Nayaka and the drama is nothing 
but the eulogy of the greatness of Kusa. It s but proper to name the play 
after Kusa as Janakajanandam. 

TIME-ANA LYSIS OF THE PLAY 

Unlike other Sanskrit plays, this play is an action-oriented one. Action 
is very hurried and incidents take place in quick succession. 

The gap between the prelude and Act 1 proper can hardly be a few 
hours because, in the prelude, Parvataka tells Narada that the horse is 
approaching the hermitage of Valmlki and in the act it enters the 
hermitage. Nlrada's instigation of Valmlki and the latter's sending 
Bharadwaja also requires no more time. 

The gap between the Acts 1 and 11 also need not be more than a few 
hours considering the amazing quickness in the movements of the 
monkey-forces. Pravahani's carrying the message of Lava to Isatrughna 
and his return with the tidings of the happenings there need not lake much 
time. Of course, we rust believe that the monkey-messengers despatched 
by fiatrughna to bring back the searching party, which is diffused 
throughout the ends of the world, go out and the search parly returns at 
lightning speed within the short lime Pravahani spends in ^atrughna’s 
camp. 

Act III begins with the description of the rising moon. So the incidents 
of the two previous acts could have taken place during the foregoing 
afternoon. The next morning Pravahani brings the news of the approach 
of the armies. The fight that ensues need not extend to more than an 
hour or so. 

Act IV immediately follows Act III with no interval. Even this fight 
between Lava and Satrughna need not take more than one hour. 
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Act V takes place on the same moming-perhaps one or two hours 
later. KuSa waits for the news from battle field and Aghamarsana arrives 
with the news of both Lava and Satrughna found swooning on the battle 
field. The news of the arrival of Bharata and Kusa's departure follows 
within a few minutes. 

It thus transpires that the whole play cannot extend for more than one 
day-one afternoon, the night, and the fore-noon following. 

TECHNICAL REMARKS 

The dramatist is a versatile scholar. He had mastered all the rules and 
practices of Sanskrit dramaturgy. In composing this play, he followed 
scrupulously the rules laid by Bharata and other rhetorecians. At the same 
time he reflected his times. 

The play belongs to the type Nataka with Kusa playing Dhirodatta 
Nayaka. The Itivrtta is of MiSra variety, for the story is taken from the 
Uttarakanda of Valmikiramayana and to this innovations are added by 
the poet. Vira is the main sentiment in the play. There is no heroine in the 
play, though Sita appears in Act V. This is a hero - dominated play. 

True to the dramas of the later age, the Prastavana is a bit lengthy. It 
occupies about one seventh of the drama and contains thirty- four verses. 
But the reader never feels its lengthiness. The dramatist skilfully satisfies 
the dramatic rules pertaining to Prastavana in a pleasant way. Nandi 
consists of two verses and by means of pun and suggestion, he 
summarises the entire story of the drama in a nutshell. The first verse of 
Nandi is made up of 8 padas and contains the auspicious words.Safikha 
and Jalaja. The dictum that Prarocana (Praise of a season) should form 
part of Prelude, is followed by giving a description of the spring season. 

The dramatic theme is again suggested through the episode of the 
parents of Sutradhara. 

The Prastavana contains all the 13 Vithyangas, like Udghata (Series 
of questions and answers), Prapatica (Mutual praise for a bad thing), 
Chala (Deciet by pleasant words), Avasyandita (Commenting a sentence 
in the wrong way), Nalika (Riddle with derisive inner meaning), 
Asatpralapa (Talk out of context) Vyahara (Comic talk with some other 
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purpose) etc... The Prastavana ends with the reference by the stage 
manager to the entrance of Narada, the 'real' Sutradhara of the action of 
the drama. Thus the Prastavana is of the PrayogatiSaya type. 

The fust act is preceded by Viskambha in which Narada and Parvata 
inform the spectators about the entire plot of the play. The Mukhasandhi 
extends to the whole of Viskanbha commencing from ftrafS .....nda: 
and ending with Beginning of the horse-sacrifice by 

Rama is the Blja because the Phala i.4, t e reunion of Rama and Sita 
takes place only as a consequential result of Rama's beginning the 
sacrifice. The ground for the seed, Arambha, is prepared by Narada when 
he instigates Rama to perform the horse-sacrifice with the intention of 
achieving the reunion of Rama and Sita. The Pratimukhasandhi 
comprises Act I. It begins with artt atrarfpt.... and ends with tauf. 
In this act the end result is clearly identified to be the reunion of Rama 
and Sita and the necessary steps viz., holding the sacrificial horse and 
sending information to Satrughna were taken to compel the events to 
follow. We have Bindu in the holding up of the horse by Lava because the 
fruit could not have resulted unless the boys held up the horse. Narada's 
instigating Valmiki to get the horse held by the twins and Bharadwaja's 
mission is the Prayatna. The Garbhasandhi takes up the whole of Acts II 
and III. The seedling of the conflict that sprouted in Act I puts on new 
leaves in these acts but hindrance springs up in the form of yet-to-be- 
carried out-mischief of Surpanakha. The Pataka is provided by the story 
of Cakravala, the chief of mountains, which stretches out the whole of the 
second act. Cakraval.^ plays a major role in the development of the main 
story by advising Kusa to send a challenging letter to Satrughna. 
Pravahani's envoyship and the design of Surpanakha, through which the 
confrontation between the father and sons is assured, constitute Praptyasa 
or the hope of attainment. 

Act IV and the first half of Act V form the Avamarsasandhi. Here the 
end- fruit appears to be gained with the defeat of the forces of Ayodhya, 
but is impeded with the fainting of Lava. The intervention of Lavanasura 
is the Prakari because it was only a passing affair of shQif"duration and 
also it did not contribute to the development of the main story. Certainity 
of Attainment, Niyatapti is assured by the defeat of the forces of Ayodhya 
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along with the toothers of Rama. Now tits coming of Rama to the 
hermitage has become inevitable. The lata part of the Act V and the 
missing portion of the drama constitute the Catastrophe, 
NirvahaqasamBii. It is here tha' the atrival of Rama at the hermitage and 
the reunion of the couple, which is aimed at in Mukhasandhi is realised. 
Completion of the horse-sacrifice by Rama in company of Sita is the 
Karya because Slta’s participation in it along with Rama assures her 
Dharma as the SimfalM of Rama, Artha as the queen and Kama by 
getting united with her husband. The reunion of the couple and the 
children is the Phalagama. The dramatist has also incorporated 
sandhyttgas like Vilobhanam, Bhedam etc. in Mukhasandhi, Parispara , 
Vajram etc. in Pratimukhasandhi, Marga, Tofakam etc in Garbhasandhi, 
Saiigraha, Virodhanam etc., in Avamaiiasandhi, Nirnaya and Prasada in 
Nirvahanasandhi. The remaining members of the Nirvahanasandhi like 
Valichitavapti and Dukhanirgama etc. have to be found in the missing 
conclusive part of the drama. 


STYLE 

'Style is the man'. It repeals the personality of the poet. The present 
poet is himself a 'vlra'. He is a 'Yuddhavlra'. Of course he does not use the 
martial weapons like sword, armour and the like in his wars. His is a 
'Vadayuddha' - war of disputations. Being a staunch Advaitin, he flies 
over his opponents like a fighting cock. He wields his pen like a sword. 
His Viswadesikavijaya is a vigorous attack upon the followers of other 
faiths. 31 His Kavikaumudi is also full of pungent and caustic 
sarcasm. 32 He has developed a style similar to the thunder of a cannon. He 
has himself described his style as dreadful to his opponents like the raging 
flame emanating from Siva's forehead on Doomsday. His great 
scholarship has come in handy for the purpose. He rejoices at lengthy 
compounds tightly packed with words made up of harsh sounding lelters- 
aspirates, surds, double consonants, compounded consonants and 
alliterations. 33 He chooses mostly the Sragdhara, the Sard, la and 
Vasantatilaka metres^which give him ample scope to indulge in the lough 
style. 35 And quite knowingly he chooses the heroic sentiment for his 
drama. The story, the sentiment, and the style of the poet go hand in hand. 

There are also, especially in Act III in the description of moonlit night. 
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some verses which are very lucid with soft diction. 36 But such verses are 
few and far between and even in the description of the moonlit night his 
usual pedantic style only prevails. 37 

On the whole his style consists of Narikalapaka, Ojoguna, Gautjinti 
and Arabhati Vrtti. However it is gratifying to not that his style is marked 
by its easy flow. He never struggles hard for words. They come to him of 
their own accord. That is why we find an evenness of Sayya in him. It is 
not a bed of flowers; it is one of marble stone with its smooth hard and 
shining surface. ' 

RASAS -SENTIMENTS 

In a drama the main sentiment, Rasa should be either Srflgara (Erotic) 
or Vira (Heroic). The main sentiment of this drama is Vira-Yuddhavlra. 
It is maintained throughout the drama from the beginning to the end in an 
unbroken and surcharged stram. 

The hero of the drama is Kuk, who can be said as the personification 
of valour. The primary and permanent feeling or emotion, Sthayi Bhava, 
of the heroic sentiment is ’Ulsaha’ resolute inclination, which is defined as 
'the permanent standing or abiding zeal to accomplish something great 
and worthy uncommon in the world 38 

Kuk wanes to accomplish something great which no one else in the 
world has ever achieved and thereby gain everlasting fame. That is why 
he is not satisfied with uncommon great deeds like the rending of the 
mountains which /e has performed as a child. He is not prepared to 
consider it as a great achievement because another child Kumaraswamy 
has done it before. He thinks that " A bow cannot be considered as a 
stringed one (meritorious) just by fixing the string. It is by shooting at the 
armies of the enemy that it can be considered to be so. So also an arrow 
cannot be considered as a tipped one (successful) merely by having an 
iron tip fixed to it. It can be considered as such only by ruining the 
offensive enemy forces.” 1.5 

He is eagerly waiting for a chance to exhibit his proficiency at arms 
by attacking and defeating a worthy opponent. Actually "fie is in search of 
such an opponent. Bharadwaja aptly blesses him to conquer those who 
are the greatest warriors in the world and thereby earn' great fame. Kusa is 
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of course happy with the blessing, but he could not find anybody worthy 
enough to attack except his own father. He is not prepared to fight with 
his father. But when Bharadwaja tells him that the demands of the duty of 
a K$atriya recognise no personal relationships, he accepts it 

Kusa reveals his enthusiasm in other places also. When Cakiavala 
says that his kinsmen are tormented, Ku5a says that he is delayed in 
relieving them only because the nature of their distress is not known. 
When Cakravala tells him about the atrocities of the monkeys, Kusa 
offers to subdue them from where he is. When he hears from Pravahani 
that the forces of Ayodhya are approaching, he expresses eagerness to 
attack them. When the demon - king Lavanasura speaks about Rama in 
abusive terms, KuSa wants to punish him immediately. When he hears 
from Aghamarsaha that Lava is made to swoon by the enemy forces, he 
hastens to the battle - Field to destroy the enemies and release Lava. It is 
with very great difficulty that Aghamarsana could hold him up for a few 
minutes. He shows great impatience on being delayed in attacking 
Bharata when he hears that Lava is being carried away by him. It seems 
that the atmosphere itself gets surcharged with enthusiasm whenever 
Kusa is present 

Lava is no less zealous than his elder brother, Kusa. He always jumps 
forward wherever there is an opportunity of exhibiting his valour-whether 
to fight against the forces of Ayodhya which he considers as a sparrow or 
against Lavapasura. The opponent hero 'Prativlra', Satrighna is also a 
great hero who could enhance the heroic sentiment His ttfprds addressed 
to Kusa and Lava as well as Lavaja reverberate his great prowess. 

The heroic sentiment in the drama is fully nourished with the 
necessary equipment i.e. the Alambana and Uddlpana Vibhavas, 
Anubhavas and the Saftcaribhavas. Not only the main sentiment Vira, but 
also all other minor sentiments like Smgara, Hasya, Kanina etc., are 
depicted suitably throughout the play. Some reehtoricians consider filial 
love, Vatsalya, and friendship, Preyas, also as sentiments. We can also 
find these sentiments expressed in the present play. 

Some of the subsidiary sentiments, e.g, Smgara and Hasya are just 
touched upon and left, while Vatsalya, Karuna and Preyas are dealt with a 
little more elaborately. However, it is the main sentiment Vira that is 
maintained throughout the play. The whole play seems to be 
floating on the waves of the ocean of 
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delight produced by the heroic sendment-not only for KuSa, but also for 
the readers of the play. The dexterous poet has been successful in 
achiveing the goal of a poet <t>l<*tn-<t - pleasure of the poem. He has 
made the maxim true *u<t<t>t-*l tWH'UjM'Md: With a skilled 

poet, the experience of the hero, the poet and the listener (reader or 
spectator) is the same. 

DRAMATIC IRONi-JPASRUTIS AND 
PATAKASTHANAS 

The poet exhibits his skill in dramauc irony by creadng UpaSruds and 
Patakasthanas both of which give a suggestion of the future happenings in 
advance. 

When KuSa is hasitating to send Lava to the baale-field, someone 
from behind the curtain reads a verse describing the morning scene: "The 
darkness has been completely destroyed by the advent of the sun on the 
peak of the eastern mountain. So, 0 Lotus, give up dispondency and 
enjoy happiness. May the bees which are your attendants also become 
happy."(III.22)This can be interpreted as a good omen suggesting that the 
enemy will be destroyed by Lava and that his friends will be happy. 

So also when Satrughna threatens Lava, he intends to mean "Destiny 
is against you who are desirous of becoming a locust in the flames of the 
fire of my arrows."(1V.2) But it can also mean "Denstity is against me, 
who am desirous of becoming a locust in the flames of the fires of your 
arrows.” Thus un/.cntionally he suggests the future that he is going to be 
defeated by the arrows of Lava. 

Immediately after this, Sumantra speaks out a sentence intending to 
bless Satrughna which means "May victory be yours over Ku§a and Lava” 
(IV.p, 59 ). But again this also can mean "May victory be of Kusa and 
Lava over you." It cannot be intentional because, though Sumantra has a 
soft corner for the boys, he would never wish the defeat of his own 
master, Satrughna. 

KALYA LAKSTMINRSIMHA AS A DRAMATIST 

Drama is said to be the highest form of all the literary compositions. 39 
A student's education comes to a close with the study of the drama. Poets 
can attempt at dramatic work only after gaining mastery over the literary 
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art by writing other forms of composition before it. Lak$mi Nrsimha also 
wrote two sravya kavyas, Kavi kaumudi and Viswadesika Vijayam before 
Janakajanandam. 

The author of a sravya kavya can give vent to his likes and dislikes 
freely. But the author of a Drsya Kavya cannot do so. He has no voice of 
his own in a drama. Whatever he wants to tell must be breathed out 
through the mouth of one or other character. But he has to create living 
characters. Every character should be true to his or her real nature. The 
poet must be impartial in the portrayal of the different characters, good 
and bad. So he must enter into every character and enliven it. That is to 
say, he must be able to transmigrate into a number of bodies 
simultaneously. At the same time, he should never lose sight of the 
message he has to give to the reader or spectator. This is like dancing on 
the edge of the blade of a sword. 

The dramatist, Lak$mlnrsimha, has created characters of different 
temperaments, for instance, calm and composed Kusa, hot-blooded Lava, 
persuasive Bharadwaja, eloquent Pravahani, self-assertive Satrughna, 
pensive Sumantra, hasty Sugrlva, sober Hanuman, haughty Lavana, 
mischievous Surpanaka, and affectionate Sita, Anasuya and Priyamvada. 
The dialogue put in the mouth of each of them exactly suits his or her 
nature and each one appears to be correct from his or her point of view. 

The conversational sentences are short and lucid for die audience to 
follow and understand just by hearing once. However, the same cannot be 
said about his verses. Though there are a few verses which are lucid and 
terse enough for the stage, most of the verses are very hard and not quite 
easily understandable. Here, it must be admitted that the poet in 
Lakjmuirsimha dominated the dramatist. But even without going into the 
meaning, the diction itself is able to raise the sentiment. The appeal is 
made direct to the heart and not through the mind. This is a case of 
Prasada (perspicuity), common to all sentiments. Because the drana is 
one of the heroic sentiment, the poet's style full of 'Ojas' is aptly suited to 
the context. 40 However, on the whole, every sentence in the dialogues is 
strongly cemented with those on either side. No sentence can be taken off 
without affecting the others. The poet proves himself a good 
conversationalist in using the split verses to the maximum effect 41 

Incidents occur in quick succession and make the spectator race along 



with them. There is not an idle moment Th&poet compresses the events 
that should naturally take a number of days into a few hours presented in 
few minutes. Pravahani's messengership, which should have taken atleast 
an hour, is condensed into one minute in which the monkey—messengers 
go to the ends of the world and bring back the search party. The 
spectator's attention is vehemently seized and he remains deeply 
engrossed in the drama from the beginning o the end. 

Ho incident that cannot be staged is included in any of the acts. The 
actual fightings are done behind the screen, reported by others. The stage 
is never crowded. But according to dramaturgy animals should not be 
brought on the stage. The important horse of Rama, which is the cause for 
the fight, should not have been brought on the stage but kept behind the 
curtains. 

No character can come straight away on to the stage without some 
suggestion about its arrival beforehand. The poet has carried this rule of 
dramaturgy to the extreme. Sutradhara, in the Prastavana, says to himself, 
'How is it that my wife has not yet come?' Immediately Nafi enters. The 
same technique is observed at the time of the entrance of Parvataka in 
Vijkamba of Act I, of Pravahani in Act II and Aghamarjana in a Act V. 
In Act II, Kusa casually mentions the name of Cakravala, the mythical 
mountain, and immediately Cakravala, the Lord of mountains comes on 
to the stage. This appears to be an example for Kakataliya Nyaya. But in 
reality, it is the result of the poet's implicit obedience to the rules of 
Dramaturgy. f 

The drama begins after the abandonment of Sita and the birth of Kusa 
and Lava. But suspense is maintained regarding the reason and the mode 
of abandonment till the Pravesaka to Act III when Surpanakha reveals it 
as a flashback. Some small doubts that arise in the minds of the 
spectators are cleared off then and there by some character on the stage. 
Why is Valmiki angry with Rama? What happened to Lava after he 
himself braced his chest for Satrughna's missile? Who was the 
mischiefmaker of the illusory Sita falling into the fire? Who arranged a 
bed of flowers for the swooning Lava ? etc. 

From the beginning to the end, the tone of the whole of the drama is a 
serious one. The spectator's mind tends to get fatigued by the continous 
serious note. So in order to give some relief to it, the poet has provided a 
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pleasant description of the soothing moonlit night in the beginning of Act 
III and the comic incoherent talk of Kasaraka in the mixed Vi$kambha to 
Act IV. 

The dramatist skilfully incorporated many an Upasruti and 
Patakasthana which foretell the future events. 

On the whole, we can say without any hesitation that the author has 
proved himself to be not only a good poet but a good dramatist also. 

COMPARATIVE STUDY OF UTTARARAMACARITA, 

kundamala and janakajananda 

Plot: When we read these three works, the fust thing that comes to 
our notice is, whereas Rama is the hero of Uttararamacarita and Sita is 
the heroine of Kundamala, Kusa is the hero of Janakajananda. The 
objective of Bhavabhuti is to uphold the virtuousness of Rama, and that 
of Ditlnaga is to highlight the foresakenness of Sita, while the objective 
of Lak?mlnrsimha is to eulogise the valour of Ku§a. Kundamala does not 
say even a word about the twin's valour or proficiency in arms. URC, of 
course, dwells upon their valour but does not raise it to such heights as 
Janakajananda does. 

According to both URC and KM, the boys do not knflw that Rama is 
their father. According to JN, drey know. That is to say, whereas in URC 
they fight with the army of Rama without knowing that Rama is their 
fatherjn JN they fight with the full knowledge of it Though all the three 
plays end with the happy reunion of Rama and Sita, in JN it is achieved 
through the intentional efforts of the boys. In KM, though they also 
contribute to the happy ending of the drama, it is done without their 
knowledge or intention. In URC, their role in this regard is almost nil. 

The incidents in both URC and KM spread over a span of abc,' ten or 
twelve years, i.e, from even before the birth of Kusa and Lava. So also the 
stage spreads over a very wide area—from Rama's palace in Ayodhya to 
theDandakaforest and Valtriiki's hermitage, and from the banks of the 
Ganges to the hermitage of Valmlki, Naimisa Forest and the audience hall 
of Rama's palace in Ayodhya. JN covers the incidents of just one day — 
one afternoon, the next forenoon and the night intervening, and all the 
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incidents take place in die surroundings of Valmiki's hermitage only. 

In JN the horse-sacrifice is mentioned in the first act itself and all the 
incidents revolve around it only. There is no incident that is not directly 
connected with it. In URC and KM also the sacrifice is mentioned in Act 
II. But most of the incidents of the later acts are not directly connected 
with it. They have no incidental value. They only help to create a 
favourable mood in Rima's mind to aqcc 1 t his wife and sons. They have 
emotional but not factual value. In JN each of the acts is directly 
connected with the sacrificial horse and the fight There is no preparing 
the minds of anybody. Even in Act I where Bharadwaja brings Ku$a to his 
way of thinking, it is only by argument that he does it and not by rousing 
the emotions. 

In short, we can conclude that URC and KM are emotion-centered and 
so they fit well to the Indian stage and that JN is action-centered and is 
thus akin to some extent to a drama enacted on the western stage. It 
satisfies not only the three unities of Aristotle, but T.S. Eliot’s unity of 
sentiment also. 

POETIC DICTION : Of the three plays, Kunda., is full of tender and 
delicate feelings, and the lucid language of Ditlnaga is aptly suited to the 
expression of such feelings. He uses short sentences and simple words. 
The few compunds he uses also are never lengthy. He rarely uses lengthy 
metres like Sragdhara or Sardula. He is never fond of word-display. He is 
always interested in conveying of the ideas directly and in a few simple 
words. f 

Bhavabhuti is undoubtedly the most accomplished artist. He can touch 
the innermost depths of the hearts with the tenderest feelings, not 
delicately but most vigorously expressed. He can draw graphic pictures of 
the external as well as the internal natures. He can on the one hand give 
photographic descriptions of the forests, mountains, rivers etc.; he can 
equally give an intensely passionate expression to the joys and sorrows of 
the heart on the other. He can make himself felt at every step. At the same 
time he can carry away the reader along with the swift current of the 
passions. He generally rejoices in the pedantic style but is equally able to 
breathe out profound ideas in the simplest language possible. 

Janakajananda, though not completely devoid of tender feelings, 
abounds mostly in the harder realities of life—namely, aims, objectives, 
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rights, duties and responsibilities. As such its appeal is more to the 
extroverts than to the introverts. As regards the poet's style, we have 
already dealt in detail. When we read or witness Janakajananda,, the poet 
is never lost sight of. He always comes forward and the characters are 
pushed to the background. It is natural with a self-assertive poet like him. 

THE PLACE OF JANAKAJANANDA 
IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

There are scores of dramas in Sanskrit that have presented me Purva 
Ramayana. But only two dramas, Uttararamacarita and Kundamala are 
available now which deal with the story of the Uttarakantja of the 
Ramayapa. And Janakajananda, now being edited becomes the third. 

But even in the earlier two dramas, Uttararamacarita and Kundamala, 
Rama and Sita are the hero and the heroine. Janakajananda is the only 
work in the entire Sanskrit Literature now available which has Kusa as 
the hero. In a way it is an answer to the question posed by Jayadeva 
"Where can we find another hero if we give up Rama?" 

Again there are a very few dramas with Yuddhavira as their main 
sentimenL.Vemsamhara is well known drama in which Yuddhavira is the 
dominant sentiment. In Mudraraksasa, Pratimanataka, Abhijeka, 
Mahaviracarita, Balaramayana etc., we do not find such a domination of 
Yuddhavira from the beginning to the end. In this respect, Janakajananda 
will be second to Venisamhara. 

Janakajananda is a unique drama in that it depicts the revolt of the 
younger generation against the older one that gives importance to false 
prestige more than human values. At the same time, Janakajananda gives 
hope that the youth will take upon its shoulders the responsibilities of 
upholding the cause of the victims of injustice. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. Proceeding of the All India Oriental Conference, XIH Session, Nagapur 1946. 

2. Published by Tmimala Tinipalhi Devasthanams, Timpathi 1959. 

3. Pubhshed by the Karnataka University, Dharwar 1961. 

4. Mss. *N' ends just before verse 91 of Act I. 

5. W (P.2); fo* (P.2); ^ (p.3); (P.8); ( -11) etc. 

6. Text from to (P. 35) is missing in Ms. T2’ but is available in Ms. Tl’. So also 
we find some words missing in Tl but available in T2. e.g. the first three lines erf I 95 
(P.29) 

7. Both the Mss., Tl and T2 ommit the Sanskrit Chaya for Sita's dialogue before V 23 
(P.74) 

8. The word Kalya has the following meanings : well, healthy, hale, vigorous, perfect, 
clever, dexterous, agreeable, auspicious, instructive etc. It may be, the family got its 
surname 'Kalya' because of the profound scholarship of its ancestors. 

9. Epigraphia Camauca, IX Ma. 18. The inscription refers to the king Bukka, of Vijayanagara 
Empire, adjudicating in a religious controversy between Jains and Vaisnavas. 

10. Dr. C.L Prabhakar, Lecturer in Sanskrit, National College, Bangalore, whose father’s 
name is also Kalya Lakshmi Narasimha Sarma, is one. It is interesting to know that in 
Dr. Prabhakar':- family, the second son is always named as Subramanya. The dramatist’s 
elder brother was also named as Subramanya. Another gentleman Kalya Subramanya 
Sastry, a retired Sansknt Pandit, is also presently living in Bangalore. 

11. Inscnplior. No.70 of 1915, South Indian Inscription!, Vol.XVI. 

12. Sn Ahobala Narasimha Swamy Temple by P.Sitapati, Page. 16. 

13. History of the Dvaila School of Vedanta and its Literature. B.N.K.Shaima, P. 398. 

14. Anquetial du Perron.^’edenc, Gubemaus, Manucci, etc. 

15. Bevinahalli grant of 1551 (Epigraphica Indica, XIV, P. 230. South India under 
Vijayanagara Empire, by H.Heras, Vol. 1,40 

16. Epigraphica Indica, Vol. IV, P. 2 and 4 

17. Sources of Vijayanagara History, by S.Krishnaswamy Ayyangar, P. 253. 

18. Sources .of Vijayanagara History, P. 190. South India under Vijayanagara Empire, 
Vol. IP. 40. 

19. Ibid. P.190. 

20. Ibid P. 202. South India .... Vol. IR 39. 

21. South India.... Vol. I P. 39, Manucci, storia do Mogor, III, 99 

22. Inscription No. 65 erf 1915, South India.... \tol. II, P. 514 

23. This reminds us the famous verse of Mallinatha- « 4 kwyfr( etc Other verses of the poet in 
the same strain are as follows: 

*IWWWMWMI ftfecWPllj tMUlHiffittMm I 
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fttwffczrct 

il uSwr aw t ^w i 11 (V.V.D. 8 ) 



24. Published by Karnataka University, Dharwar, 1961. 

25. A paper manuscript copy No.c.743, of this work is preserved in the oriental Research 
Institute Manuscript Library, Mysore. 

26. Prof. Hariappa and K.Krishnamurthi opined that die dramatist himself was influenced 
by Panditaraja Jagannalha's composition thinking the dramatist to have lived during the 
18 th century. 

27. Ramayana VI, 90. 69 and Janakajananda V, 3. It is in Ramayana and 

VTtTO facfl in Janakjananda. 

28. Uttararamacarita, Act I, the picture gallery scene. 

30. As though in answer to the query of Murari and Jayadeva in their works: 

3ft qroj ^fcT 7ITO 3ft3 

4>c43d! 

in - * i ijHi«niiHW43®i: n okrtiwi) utctpri is 

31. Viswadesikavijaya, verse 83 : 

to sroftr ft 

*raf -Mm 33 3 fikwi 



^RcTcf, tfo ; !l 

32. See for examples page 17 and 18 

33. HPtd, 1*52, are some of his favourite terms w' ich he 

used frequently in all his three works. 

34. Out of a total of 218 verses in 25 metres, these three metres claim the lion's share -74 
verses. 85 out of 147 in Kavikaumudi and 57 out of 117 in Vidswadesskavijaya are in 
these metres. 

35. Examples of tough style: 1.56, 11.21,1H.13 IV. 3,12,16, V. 17, 

36. Examples for lucid style : IH.3 and 4. 




S3 


37. examples for pedantic style : ID.5 and 9. Being aware of his own pedantic style, he 
gives explanations to^ome words in all his works.e.g. 

1. F.N. on P.28) 

2. < (F.N. on P...62) 

38. i. +inUiij asjci i caif%?*rr<f»r*p 

yirT 3c*TO I (UdNbil<m) 

39. I ) 

4 0. «{Rmr 3 rwi tks] 1^5, 1 oiok^miwhi h mn’pp'ft to (spuiiWi) 

towwhfn.hi 1 wiPiiili l <ini<i4.8mtowmtjl ift& wra i ft qi) 

4H{i^dl<iM!9M(<ii3 | 'i tp#= 1 <nPrrrt ’jStt^lPSSCT < 

41. 1.25,36.72,88.90,111.7 

26a. Folk Ram ay anas in Telugu and Kannada, Dr. T. Gopalakrishna Rao 
26b. Raghuvamsa, Canto XIV, verse 73. 




IJTSlctf: 


gjRI:- 






*!Tgra : 

srrgpi 


ftm^ren 



M|c(l#|: 



nR4tol 





trl^ u l ; 


t{l^lR4>: 




^tMI 


cHW<*: 


HKcJ: 


M4d<fr: 


?J5WR: 







l.Tj fWij W l 2.N Pro 3N. fc 9 4N. (&fel) 5.Tlfin 

6N. tfralMjamtai) 7T 1 N5f^r aTj Men N. Pncsr 9N (|fe 5«n«#! 
tafa) 10. T 1 !taro ! PHl. T 1 T 2 {^') 12. TjT 2 TOin 13. Tj4< 
i4. Tj m 





l.Tj 2N.Wft 3 .TjT 2 fara 4N. *3 5-^N. 6N|<lft^l) 

7. N #1 8. TiT 2 fd 9. Tj 8*1 
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warn 


3 

Sfo3- 


^ IWngt^f: WJt* WTOTO: I 


(steal 3TP?|pf, l ^ Pwh: ? (3B93H$3ftitf Mali 

- (##R) 


clfR aWI f'N&d eiielctHigil I 

Wlfltil i4<t)llVlW ♦I’tI 


ft> cl (•mW^hi II 10 



l,N®fa 2 .N. <PHF( 




l.N (WTC!| 2.NTO 3.T 2 3W 4.T! m S.Tl.aNw^ 6.N $1? 
7, Tj jta: 8. T 1 T 2 PWI N. 15Pf» 9. Tj (3$*R0 




lTjtft) 2.T 1 (9rTm) 3.TJ fe=S 4.TJ (fc a) 5NMffllrTO=?l$< ^1 

i fflY^N (53 7 jflpn iHd : 9. 


TjlMffil 10 Na>f$wi 11. Nai^fe 






l qjq: jtowkifii fml 

-J^- 3IFt ^[q^{tKW$<l$fl<|)fl*j4’lh 'tif'M’ll: pRrPlft HH*fl*j|: l4>c(lPl 
ll<1HI1'il<(|: I |Ss) I W ^$#11 f^Kci fa 0 |*hR*|mm11 i 3>cjlfa 

^™tenii) 

^BR=- (sj^* I 3 PR^TW“ 



9IW ^Pd fajjd ^*If: «|q»<ii "W: II 23 I 

n^ , l“lA<l fR^f <t)P4Wr^KP<MWlY+«ri% w'tmsf# 
5?HI5TOltel fftl I (W| OTfeffl) $****& ^leral 1ft <j wjui'itfi 


l.Tj talft 2.T t i^Kl T 2 ftPl 3.TjN (flfatPUl 4.T)N. 3PriftlS 
5. Tjllfo) 6 .TjN^W 7 Tj |55!)8. Tj (^«ny 9. Tj W 




warn 


I 

1 ^ wdh*IK1$- 




'*f3iri)*w Ml'lRl ? 'S W5I? ^ 

?’ 'iSltfW l’ 'rt fl'fftsw.ftfl ?’ tffa: l' 


^ Wll ?’ '(IW ( *3FI ^ 31 



l.N. HHI 2.Ti fftot 3T 2 W^ 4.T 2 to? : I 5.T2TO13? 

6. Tj to?n 7. t 2 aw 8. N. to? 




OTMl'KHlii 

ipl •li'flf! l 3ft § 5i"i410 ft l ill 3B3l3i?HI 
i nfamy fta ngirea qa n gtoft n 
^BR=- ?inwg : , WTt% I I 

•K^RhPKH: 



&9RR p elcTFit notfaeiM^ ll 26 
tl|' HgKMHWlft'luWtl: 3I%IFI iK+lft-MIW ? 

(aft ft «r<tW<w«i n*swfl« ft ftiM ussife'iia ?| 




jfcn i sira w{ faiin i ip a nFsi b?i i 3Jf«i a3ipi 







■Rft- flc^j ftofal 3$W ^pifoMS: I (fftlg 

*|§ ffc 333IHI 3CT ip ?|ftl aW&lW ?] 

^HR:- 

W <KllVlPl<i dWWIlKWl 

IWllctlrt>W|: <$r4i\ 

(IKjW'Kq^ ^ 3? *1 Wf: ^tit: H 29 
ift- ;pn ^ ^PW : d<i»w(tW'*ll<»>fl'jiM«t>l'iilrtci*'V , ii < i otM 

ifo$$TigraR Wlfafaftto TOlfto *lto totoWcl 
f#5wg#n R$cWcW 30 IR=WRWR toi‘ 3t I 

dfHI^WWHIlkl toto fl3 tferi ?fowri I clSJlft 

ftwlWll?«l | 3J{RI ^qTi)l^^<td|: I 

# ^ ^ Rft sw ^ 'ffltefri i 

tOT ^ rietHR, II 30 ffri I 

(gn | Tf# 5i5Fiq^tfe?3n»if>ife5Sw0 u#i#s tafewywt > 



ajStft l til ^SRflWld tlfaft W#f 13?! f 

31? *931? 3OTI5fft3l fe 1?W?oifm Ip? M3 fa*te9 S^W 13391 9i& aftffll 

H 


SHI fW| ’Tgt 9RS Wl 3CT BcW| II ft? li 

fWR:- Ifwy ^tomf H^dNRto+ddld+d^KI^ 


l.TjNdtaro 2. T 2 wifo 





1.T 1 3H#I2. T 1 T 2 N i 13. TjSIR^ 










II 




«brrt)fe(iWI d>cii ^H?l ^ <wl N 34 

(ifePwRdu 

ii ^frl «Kt)ei<{|s.<i‘i«(gdi ywwii ii 


X —X- 


-X—X 


1® «fa5lfaWiW§<?ITC il 

dKcJ:- 9i?j dpTTSRldRtj Sr^cPtell^fccSHW yf^rll ^ 

PjW0: 1 

"dRc?:- ^TI- I 3$t M4dd5, W^dlPA: >Slft^d 

fe^Ffjis?^: ? ‘ 

dfe- 3fqfe^? 

di^> rRF! w^dgi^^^nyis}™ dr^ftfe 



dR?:- dl^lfe^dy'dlK^ldft^id^qH^rdl^i $PWttsft ¥ d>feFd 
FJ?lfe? 

dfe- d?^(lAnddRlfrddi d dfcc#3 ft»TOlV I 3lfr 

3 wrofo i m I- 

|dH[ gl«RI rMHl) f^cjfa: ^S^cl Jg: I 
dK<:- 3^ oqi^chiftlrldl Wlldffl I 


l.TjT 2 N3Hfc®ft: 2.T 2 W 3.N.lfoH 4. T^rt. 




12 


h4m>:- WR^I ^ftcIRn II 36 

qR3 : ~ riff Hgctrllllgd yr<IRHH, I RUT f| FT$I I 


WTHTTOU^ FRpT II 37 

ffrl I 3TRR! RRR I fetl+^ll TFfRRFT 


y4ri<t>:- 


yMNW^HHPgdf fWl qi I 
Hl+cy^l fl WTOI rfkrtl IcM^f 

yftRjfiitoi 'jfoifl rrI$j 11 38 ffa 1 

*IR<v" 

drt«i tou r^w^pn i 

tRRRWTtR^ M6l*n 4$ felRj ^ $U fl: ? II 39 

nfe:- FRj^T: t^KVTR ?! <T5) fafe: ? # 


*H^n ^Rr^H cHlel <P$J: II 40 
ITR:- to??! Pl^4d: ? 
q^W:- arafe^? 


fti^qiftpn 'i , D<SK*ft<ijd: 11 4i 


1 , Tj Ml 2. N (411 3. TjN. I’m) 4. Tj 5. TjN S%tfl 


WSf- 3I3f ? 
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f=rl R 45 

{IHWKWWtj?! pi >1 ■) <J*d«H 3 I 

3F«Wstop TOP frp# I 

•1R?:- teR: I d«4-f)rl<r4 SRWT I JCT 


p: Rifr I 4H(lliilff? u ll Rifr I ^I'il (J 
W ; 1 5d) ( w4|{1 RjJICMRJ^lO 


R# 1 

r\_\ r> r\ r, o 

IM^n Ml^lhl { 

RR^- 3?^ ^l^TRFl I d4FJ 3 Wj}uil;pl *lRfl)R- 
(TTWfl: I ^ toe!- 



?«kTfW : ? 

RR^:- (#wo 3TO1WIW9TT 41 4T Wfa Rcf> 


1. N RTO) 2. Tj wi?: 3. T 2 m 4. Tj (5R| 5. Tj (TO=D 
6. T 2 (era) 7. T 2 N fts 
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4Rl«ri q9IW!W 1S- 

nm 4r$j sftto 4tfeffe^ i i 
2nTO«wwitra»ii^ ?rri: 


?4 Wfe fa?4 *K%pi'M>l cl II 47 
M«?d«t>:- dff dull'd ([? ?I9RW^HI6 dpIK^fosTO I 
?K?:- ?1S5 R^g: ? 

q4dl:- fq?Wglri|lfgdd4w <j)dP«Mgdl 1R#I H^MU l^Pi IF#* 

11?:- Ml I 

H4fl<ti'- 4>? flliH’W I 

HK?:- f¥ d 'dHlftl I 


ilcKfa Rgdl didftlfe: ikfhSkl I 
■ 4)1 Mc^dAd 5llftd WRRxRPI, II 48 


4<?dd>:- 3Ifl, f?pft ^ jUdl, I 
•IK?:- dK i 



tjd Vwi? 


ji»rcra Mww i 


I gfa pfaW: I 


X —X — X — X—X 


(rffi: qfeTSfa } 

fifd$ dda u lAd l 1 ? *4 idd>lPSdH, II 49 

I 

[ 9<fcM II 50 



l.N 4)tol 2.NWTO 3.Tj RH3H#I| 4.T 2 wWl N.^Wl 5.T! 
W^WH: 





(■R:- 3n4, fort ') , l«IHUtlu| ^JflRteil: M 11 ! dngRdlm 

SlRdH'MlRl <t)lRd«tl , l l d>d<)$R^ nR'jt'W I 


d! Wfir? qfsRi ArWl 
cR=- 3tl4, ^ra •! cf?*$ I 
^:- istey ? 

CR:- 

*'lh*l<«ldl“lRlft)*)'»4 

^?|:- 3oa, yRmyRM*) wrR$' 

?R:- (fWU rift, dltW'IMI f 


^9I=- dldd^ltj gwyiK'-^flPjfd widd, <^Hd efif^In ‘Jwm d 
eR;- 3MRh ^['Mdtf'R^dlirl $9,! u Jdf? l 


')<SN > Sfl 

WI+dR: <p WRF 


fR Mf «crRW: 
??U J5- 


l.Tj’TO N ’TOJlFf?: 2. TjT 2 m 3. T 2 N WB 4. Tl <153 
5.N|W«l|) 












cR=- 3$, ; 

W^tdWSilc^sW^T- 
TOflS^H l^drt^W^Ml'rf-rM- 

I 57 

3>?T:- |f9wy 31ci JM^?TR^fa33«IlMWR I (towii 3lrf, 

>R5M:- (H¥|) •jH^Nrtt1^d*1gl'(l<^R^Hd<«|tlK | J|<)i|[riHrtl<?5i ^p) 
Ww#5 3 *Ff*[fr! I (TO n) 

dt- ' 

TO3RR $ TO *'Ml^qi*W|: I 
diWkfq qsi^t Ppr^jj ii 58 

^9f:- (w?ra5 j y 'Sl^pj^trftsl^R I icwwrt) 3rS VsMlf'to-l'klrtSTO- 
TOMTOM rtld'jHI^ TO^9lfk I 


l.T 2 fete 2. N ftfel 3. 4. N^IWfe 


6 





itrrjj 


HlfHPJM 


MI'IIM 



l.TjNrai 2. Tj 3.TiN3T#*! 4.T 2 NWI 5. T 2 >RHi 

6. T-jT 2 frazil 7. Tj atrsfew 











Jt3l tl 

_ • V 



l.Tj fffa 2N 3Tj (yte#st SS<fa) 4.Tj 3a& S.T^ftr'Pl 

6. T 2 ^ 7. Tj qferR 8. N aWTOR 






*Rgi5(:- qfe^iww 

^l:- rfljl I 

<|*Jfc- W*t =il<M I 
fR:- 

¥ >ifoi ¥ MR wflfa a nft+M'fiofo't i 

93ft ¥1 TOp 9R ywip 'JWfHWi ifteft ¥ ¥¥1M 67 
'KglP- jfwy fc^Sfl fapJj qto TOTO5FI ^ I (toi¥ 
=<w^y I 
FR- 

Wflfaarjjsfo ip 71: 9^ ^ *P]c^j ^ I 
aj®! FWFI 9J$R*ra II 68 

^ff:- fpti, W^tT I tTOFRFTOR I (WfIFTO (Wife l) 


fr#^F$rasfa htoi^ ii 69 

(^1 Ufa* d^HMc|!4) 

ffll£ fajftfr ItfWflftfftW 1 

3W 'J^l R) $1#1? +W)dlH, II 70 

m- art, wfai #i#{ipfcr§ I cfjraR: w^-1 

f»:- 3fa, Rardf^sfe i ^ 

Wlfell': wtf-. I 


1. T-I *TOTcRTrl 






[•ciirjKrjMiNiij 


inv-ll 


a , 

4 fW ffif W I 

*R?R:- (hwo 3ttHI<pftl ^ aWl (rawy 

3TC^ ffl^SFfFrtWlfeOTftWrfls^ tllc<t>: OTIrl <aw*j<rl 

pRt^dl*i, I 

K If 

(Rwy 3TFg, AIM ^ f^t*}: ? (13OTO 3oB, rWI lifll 

J|<il7lWilri|l4:1 

»R§ra:- wra, ^uiftgr#d«eaffl^: i 

I (fit) ftdffllfiwi 5lffE3Wf4 

<W*^I 3RTPI 31 'fftfl 31 toil: | 

3=*r 3t toiift tora 3 $mm< it 73 

(fit! fM TOftwft! l| 

^!:- (fwy 3>?P$3 fJfPI r«K+WWWHH3'ilHlr‘ll4:1 
(telcTO? ‘jiDrtl fW*Q ^ 


cR:- 


1. T t a-fflrtV?l T 2 aHWnftil 2. TjN Op) 3. T 2 W 4. N 9te* 
5. T1 JRPlfHIte. N Ww 7. Tj 5 







3HtMI-K4l£* 

^gSfc- 

CR:- ?Rl^j3 3*83 I 

Ifwi) 3R <W4ll4gHl I (W»>D 

sfoMtlfil ^ ‘iMjllg’D Wlffljft 
$fofldWVlWi ^ flWpHgftj I 
H$eW>clg$R ■! i 
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?R:- (FTOfl tmjjN*lTll ¥3: I 

^ ^ irfr! trN. ? 

^ tffta'Wl 7 I^5 
MR rfdPcWMBMdWcWI I 


9PRN *R=d*lR II 76 

R>?|:- STO ^91:- 

<< r 


’R5R:- (fwy ^TO <RMR ’#dOT#3S: fa^gRR) tote- 

(WWO 

W^WI&ftai*RfiiK»ld: {4iflMKRfa I 


l.T^^Sfat 2. Tj (#! 3. T 2 N 3Jf5I 4.Tj5P 5. T 1 T 2 N flf: 
6. N {^) 




itiiEriUl 


WW»III 78 


w rerarorf! M, dBilR fo 
m-- ^^fR,i3#t^7ncPjS^i 
M:- (gfatl'U wf I 


^NWI: W'pN*?H drfjlfa^frl, dldFJ * 
¥to&fajfrl ? tog TOFl a?#d ffo »T# I 

'RgR:- 


dl^ri^l Wfl ^ ^Wt^l 


dW fe *fin JR^Wlfo II 79 
fR:- 3TT4, d>«j ^ 

^:- 'UCWWI i i feTO: I (ITfR*) 

a|*Rlc*T«*j4«i dl 
Wrtl?llfcd VHH, «l>rt*l<t fllfr I 


&0*Wgdll% did II 80 

*RSR:- f=d, fFd I p#f dfe d$ddftd WTO| H 1 # tFHPI. I 


!. N 3TClft 2. T 2 3lft 3. TjN (3HTC) 4. N (mn^l 5. Tj (*h)t*i! 
6. TjNI^PO 







<§?I:- 3ftf, fairfa^l 

3WCT «FF# W qfefcSWI *j?j |$WI 
9IWWfe fi fttafof & fflcF fa'ftaip I 
PRI +K<lfi)sW*)*ft|lfl<P # w)4"4 ^ 


*K§ra- ^ flurtg Wtewi’ ? 
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sfog- 


^ : - 


ftHuppRW 


«Wlfct i? <?c*n 
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3 t$IWWj3<l> ^R5WR: I 
WfHKfNig TOFIlfiR fofojh&t, II 83 

3#, arcpjfa-fo&ntf i $j 5=Rftprarai: wtoft q=- 

3TOrq#s4# 3 Wl falFft 


^IclpHi'i pK4tfl tts«l ^«lWl I 
*#4 <W ^X'lfSld'lfJR- 

fo-*lj<fcl II 84 

fohPirtlswwiw did^ i 

’RJR:- mu ^ I ?IRI ftr 

J 15tH RrPi^ 5 tllHI ilrltwlfejj I 
3$R ^ $k: Mi 3Wtl II 85 

^9I ; - frl, p3 I Wl <l*W’& n l&ra 


1. T 2 ftfltaf? 2. N (5) 3. T 2 I’WiftR 4. TjN. 3H#I 5. TjN =tra 
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*RgF*- (nwo fTW fapif^ i 


jitawlftR^ciiqildktatdHd) 


eR- 


dldKIki <lfa 9WH. 

OTTO icIPlM 86 

(wjwnwRi'y 

dldW*ll feel d<t>K ddiWldi 


dl<j‘(,!?ll^ft Jj'JldiWI °4cik>*i, I 

3nWl#!9?fcfr m 

3lfo f?#l i$leil««HI*( II 87 


^?1:- 3frf, tilwV) u l fdftddftir^ fed^jel'l’fa ? 



SlefldWid*)*lcli , Kdlwie'HdlOlddl^ 1 



faprifeft 9Rl$feP> 


<g9leidV- Miffm) gl, g^l 9ira ^ II 88 
eR- 3>s$cnc[9ff MRf 'lgdd$ 4%(d, ? 
*K{JW:- c[f$ <lftgM ^ yRg^l feiHNH, ? 


^91:- (from ^cf)teqrlPvf3|ICTr^4: 

eR- dctrff W( teife q? Fiwffcn 

’J7RHRI I cl«ll. 



i.T 2 sftm 2 .TiT 2 »m 





tf-wfo-TO I 


^91:- fitfllftl 


^ 9! 

tRfc- .9HI u I 1= II 90 

fofe <R Wlfo I 

^9i=- m ijjwi Pri Piwt^h <ViM<t>m i 

9R#9 91# Pl9llrt^ri: ¥71 ¥fTORFIPH II 91 

*KgR:- 

•rtw, Ufa?! *p= ^pn rW ip)# I 

44<r*i *Rti ft?i: ^R^pnfi^aiw «¥ra tor4Ki ii 92 

^91:- •! ftlR 5®nfcl '’HHI $®n I 9c!? 


V 

mm dm# 4 mRch 4 Pi$ 9 #^ 1193 

*KSM:- ¥^9H^ JjlldVIW 1J9 I ¥ 9|9cllH, I 



1. TjT 2 ^Icl5#lcn 2. N OTflTl TjT 2 N . 





1.T-j (ffoPTO....i!CTIiJlj 2.T 2 43 3. T 2 W®S4.T 1 TO 





MR: ? 

f 5W= I 

i dR= II 98 

'WrilA'I TOI^i wfoWiPjfcl {RwhIh 

*RgR;- Ai^[=ki 

^•K-itWlP^: W ?Tc3TN%tT *m I # 

tadciW'l- 

dfcJtowiM'wy'kyi 
ftRFtfii iwf wi^ «iMW: i 
W\ TO9^B: 3RflPMi£<#H*l*- 
rtd( a IK«IW(M<l F#tTO^ II 99 

^:- (PTOt) ^*il'll<lil^'l*1l4*ll l j«»[d BRBp I (TOI’O 3lfa ?cR, ^ 
^n^ft^i ftnfpfeii i i^^wjiiroiTU) 

*R5R:- ffacffi, firo I 3R! ^IjBlk I iflfafa 5P|^ *RfRI 

latere I) 

eW- 

yfdfttfl^R r^I y$dW*i I 
ajjicfl *Rgra w^- yi^wfi ii 100 
^|:- kj^Ad^ I - 

ft^yr^fe7WH^Wygl^- 

*N«Ny^i: y*Rfa TOROT) feSRR II101 


l.TjSWfii 2.Tj !ip3.TiT2 4. TjT 2 ft? 5. T 2 ^ 6. Tj MfyjH 
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cR:- Rfewwu 3lrf, ? 

ig*- tinw%$- ? urn yfa flnfaqftw: 

$WW:| 

i«to *rajj «wg ^nr-1 fgnJI ?r 

MW 5 tH?frt I 1^5 $5 frail i <#i 3? to? anftai$frw i ifl tpf tot 


(#WU 3fFlrft p: l 




1. T{T 2 WT^ 2. T a igtitl 3. T 2 





1. Tj (<pi| 





3^ HWlft ©Wife! I 


^1 %T ¥# TO W II 6 

tctenroiFi (^Hii)+w fe^t: ^ ^ to i w 

fefaw) 3ITO1 (ftl+jWWfaTOWR: f?lfTO ^ 


1. Tj WKfftl tT ff l T 2 f5®M 2. T 2 fe 3 ^ 3. T t feanft) 4. Ti 13^) 
5. Tj Wfalft 






-iHir A -~r .^4 

dfeftsf =1 3RR j«+«K ^RTT^Hl I 

3RR! I rTSJT %- 

Rt-*ll<Hl1 (JuiRwrll g&dil WH<& 3HI 7 

igdswta SS'fy *#OT#i ?R!fSft m fo# ’FOTF1: 
^Id’Hkls^lMtltOrl I 3R 3j?! ffe k;ghldftc^ I 'RRRftR^ - 

ftMWHi Pdfe(rM , l<fW u gH , lfo- 


#ffaR: 9RI dH+J»cKI*HM>«IIH. I 
M(lm+«flrtmR^S‘lg<'ll , ‘ir'Wrl- 
fcd? ^g^?Pg^R#feqr| || 8 

tWiirlfWfl ^ M ^ fa 


^SRplR: I 


30: «klrtlg«^HPll4pl| | |UWl[i|'l u i)( I ll^- 

* a (l<t>I^R«I^Niel['R'R«ldf^oi|iteHlft^: II 9 

faRJTOkfa I i) 


^?|:- 


(jTls^ftaii WrB, >W l 



gdlCjH^IgdPnigfa- 


"HHI didd: M 10 


1. Tj ftlfWift 2. Tj SWjfefa 


7 








3>5!:- Ht 3lfo opra TOpfR TO: ? 
«<0<1W : - f^Hl l l<l({l‘ftg?TeI9?'l^ | - l ilt('l’l I fe- 
^4 <^JWI4>ci *R TOWl+Itt I 

ipt $4nfldl *4) < M , 1lfif 3 MriYWIH, II 12 




l.T 2 (f?l:-4fS.WJ*I| 2. Tj TOiltel 3. Tj 4. TjT 2 PWW-.. 

fnN 





Ill III 


II13 


=1 fl flWflR 4 14 

CR:- fafcjd IJ4W <JdlTl: I del Hid: I 
dsMIel:- ^<fdlr<tiW: 4lF < l(*'ri I 

pH:- afestoonim: sra: qirIH A gOT^TOfcf ? 


*'f’Wi 


cR- 3(14, 

^1=- 


’lljll ’fl'rfldl 3 lidHI 3 Pl^4*l I 


rtol*Ufel 9^fr|: I fe 


E^EiliHSIKIEfflHEIiCIHEHKKWllEUEUHmLliidSilMRKlRiiiBLiUEail 


OTft l (wray&) |F W ■ 


3rHl4Tll *fl^dlf^*l 6> 41 fl4 dlfd 1I*M> II17 
4#<Het'- df)<d$4k, *pRl 'RrfFR H 

SRftl#f I ^ g*- 


1. T 1 T 2 W 2. Tj 31 3. T 2 !t 4-Tj^ 












♦WMHK-lldi 

l^^WflH^c?Wl«HR^<i|- 1 
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w ^tad^wPg+i jwM ttef fefe?n i 

*<Mld : * ag^ fcfl[: MftlHSNft TOTOf 1 

W- TOI 3H4«K'*l , lVfl!^l)«l TO r( Mf>e*7|^M^uqpTl TO fa^ClH, I 

CR:- |ftfc=PI) tiff S(l'tl#l44< ^ Mfa: I % TO: Wfefl I 

(uPmtM*:) 

(JI<flR«:- <£*)!(<}>),3n?iTO| TO, I (^‘(Itiil.SHl^’il) 

^S=- aftt TO!TO, TO ftRl MWlgfa SW 2 ? TOW rTO I 

TO1TO:- fllTOFftsfta i 3ntel^ MtfcJK+l SlftlTO I (sra?i#? 1aifesf 

M^Kdii 0 

^|:- 

rlslrt^rlhl: ffit ^ I 

TOKTO TO i (ap i) (?fft tera: i 


TOTOI:- WSlBfa) 



fTOi 
I: 9tfo$ TOl 11 22 


^?1:- afa, 

jj«itjti 3 6 0 H H(*tww w iM)«Mfii i 
4 ^ *11 B 23 

TOld:- (Stol) 


l.T^TO 2. T to 
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J4l«Wlfd fa?fe 

4fe <RFfl fli ll 24 

m- fefafo fcrafo m#i: ? 

TO#- (yfew ^ ^HKHIIJjI: | 

^gjh- j'ltoc'lkJ: I 
TO#- (WI^TSlI) 

^TOIel : - tor^rllT- ^ITITR I 
TO1#- 3nfcd: W^lRl l 9pd! 4ikll u l I 31? fee! ^ 
3uI3> #?FI I 
^91:- ddWd-' I 

TO#- 3!9?W?lf! M# TOP!R: ?TOTC $TF# 


^M:- tWRIci: fe ^ ? 

TO#!:- 3#n$«fli#ll .jp^nfa ffe ?#J FRT|FW# 

>J#rt, d^KHWHId ffe, <K<tM fe# Pdfe-^Pd, stfjt #1 
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¥tiwi«wwri m qciwterai: 

'jjiprai PiR^i , i'f“«' , Wi ii 25 
<§?!:- dNlt'l'*t>ltf'l'j|pM+) l lf2N faPR: YMgii|(IW I 
m- 3fF##^: pa ^FRi MW: I 

VIMIgf^l - 5|?l?^3«pR’ ric^ft+lli 

TOrl" “OMiRlrlfrll 

^9I=- rldWd: I 

toi#i=- pf«ri 313 s* 

Mpii +c0i^ciy‘tkiH^««d, i 

^ : ~ 

, ¥lfel -I i'lcWrl PtRWRI |4 II 26 
«WI#|:- dripCi, I 

y^a HgMHI Ptlcifttt P % 4ia? ^ 
fliRI *) < WI d4)m*^'*)WIQ •1IK < II(J<: I 
^*l#n ^ WRolfolWIr! - 
J|P( Sl^R «l^y ^ 4>l$j«tp II 27 
3aaiei:- (fiwo ppi ftatf pif*# Pti pyfa<j& p 
wPtpFrawtP pfofe yfd^PfijH i 3rrFfn ?np i 


d^:- 


$m pp#r sjtfwRflfowfawadhi i 

3RI 1c!W^g4i|f m a||: 9ftwaRWI^II 28 


1. T 2 <m>4w- 2, Tj 3. TjT 2 (3H;_4- Tj 
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cR ; - (fspiiPU did I fadllild d|<il<*d fcRTgd^ I (rati cirt^-rtrl: I 
9RISfa=- HlfaSTdR. Hfrfd H^fod! (HW 

fdH^H HEJg 4 ! HlfedH, I 
iRRIdl:- drfldd: 1 

vlwigfth- laNstii 
^:- felRHfVRdlH, I 

CR:- Sjdicig: $1 did: ? 

TO1#|:- I^ti g#D1 I "3!^ ^ifsIWW 

dR : * (sw^il dCT WI dldt dd HHdl ? 

WRlfdfy:- H>Si 3 dWr! ? 

SjUjHMRrtjtHdlH, I 

yMI^I:- Hi Hi H<H(f<M, rdfHjdHR^Hl d 5# SlfodR HdFW$: I 
d«H |- 



*HtlI dIH HIH 

m #d 

‘XlldlCM^Dlfe^cl'lHCMCit^Ktilt Hf: fipH, II 29 
fed? I 

III- Wcwpy Hi Hi yiiigi\ fd HR: 
cR:- dd: fe y^Wdl gjddl H^IdH, ? 


l.Tj l?fo) 




STOxill-K-llii 42 

Pllgfo:- “Mt cfe, 3?nft %m 

ftraWwi MWffi yrin^Ws^’^ i 
# tffl: fe^,l 
Wllgfo:- 3TO <Mlj?flcH- 

^4'R#$%*jgdlfed‘tl 

m- mm -1 

39c^lIW»<r«l*<i(lfedg^W'*l+<i|^^- 

TTqifcT ?fDRRd: *M<K*l<I>VllgA II 31 


'igKN^K, 


n4di: 


mm- # dUi^uwdR 

#H= I 3TO31- 

3JFHRt ?RWdi 
fe3 ^d'r4 1 lld dftd drd^d fe*®^ I 
3IH{l l ll*d^lRl , ldPlfto^dWI<|5(l u li 
' wldRlte flTOl: $#>t <MI U IIH. II 32 
^51:- 3lfe RUMPI, fefddfel d^lfew, I 

^lef:- tjd^3.33d°^- 

WSlrq ^ FlftwHtkfH fe<NMd>ldfad^d$ffi: I 
«M>d*Ilfe?q flf Wi ftdkrtM; Wife II 33 
fenj Hd4to#ife$«yw<$ PraMi Ri 
PWWlfe^R: I 


1,T 2 IW 2.TJ (MiWh 3. Tj ?l9 4. T-!-(^SSsncf:) 5'.T 2 (6l»tl 





^^ i ^«n ftoct wwwm ii 

(ffir <rara iistfcWfihil Pm>hihi?) 


1. Tj (f!H 



WoiHtjHiea 
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(fijRft (jrts^i 3>*i *i6i<i')in^ini:j|wRc)R4)i ^fnfnfel 

l^l J l«ttld I (3^wi 3lfa ^PJ$, c4 I (sf'TOWt^yitontor 

^Fp!l Igdgflci! |3l tp STS55| I a? !JT$ ft -fcaj 3HS5lftl l! 

ip^SI- $jW, c4 fcRSjftqfelt HgKMw4lM ll'ldlfe I (3?f^ 4 
fates i Tfm3w , ft3t nasife 1 ) 

^4“l*(|- 9JJJ dHcdi^MlPl I S^IWI fdHKWrll fe I (#f], 
313 1 n^i ft; i| 

Wr): I tfltoftpwriil 

^IWI- fl ^ OTrt #ira TWFI 3>| 

Wfc^dddl dlc'^fo'jrd+l^^d W?!#) I isiraHWw#to; 


^OWI- W4 TOSli Hlfl^drgyjS^l^trTFfl'di TW *Mri$R 
RRfttJ WiidtjdsS yijrll I (<is4 t nft3^s[|wg?iww*3?a ct 
tftelfeRlflfa ^Tt§ ?3lfe§ 3J? M<jni 1 ) 

tpjJW- dc? ^H u lgd0'l rd <dlftrtfc1 (Jitl-d) ddl dfld ^ I rTff: 

#'jwl!w m ^W=P«frW fofew yfe?R cR 

tfldNWHdid dilddd^ I ( 33 I 3t3?tfTOT si n|?ifl»[i^3CT Miaro <iftta rm 

fsnjsi- !#§g^) <?>«w 1 *tfe 


l.TlT2flfoflfa*l 2 -TjT 2 OffJWt) 3. TjT 2 (3FTO3) 
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^l«|- •(cllrUjrt) ftlWWTOta 

*wf! g?roi m-- m fegrcflfa i [^im snrofr 


W*i- ddWd: I retail 

^jfrtoJI- flcil Ml W^riFflfsRR^ ft*pdl H?) -P fd 

TOd ddH fl?TO ^dd: ^ddl'l l |ci?l ddN wjSsf'iarrd fd|dt ^ «iw 

^4 ft faW[33PH 43W TTO TO? tfifeiMS) l) 

W«- ddWd: l R5)a?hi 

p: <dWH%- rUF’T'fa MJofTOfafo dl dft 3P^ 


ijpjjWi- (?w^) psi w|, J (itft ^ [cwlri: to fPi pgrfeu i 
TOltal IwdHl fajP % jfldfrl l W 

vm fj i date|5ft 3?ife? Ws?4 to fe ^ 1 1) 

5ijJJ?U|«|- digi<6“l 3>?Hsd jjddlglO Ml'Wdfed.' jfldld TOdfa felfelt 
qpwt gFi^te i (tiMty firo® p?id #?? ft ftftt wraa 

ftpi fts o 

tpjjfll- flfo, 3Rtwgi ^ rP, 1 (flff?, ^ l) 

^l«l- (?ft Pwapii fe ^1 WH I dPdfaTOrt gwftrJIM^fTi 
$?n dhWNdl^' cWI dtd y<jdl <pic1dl ^|dltj$i 

girmwTO^Tf^aRB^ gfeifri *#t wpWI i (ft. 4 ? 


W Hlftcflrl Sri 4*41fol{l) 


SjJPJHI- riff <3 ^ 
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! 13TpfI 3W® <1*41^ 


I) 

^9*p91- ^FftHIdFPT 1 % 3R%TH, l ( 31 ft agiffc fo ®#rsS| 

Sjjfclfll- fewTO ^ 3t?Wffr!| fOWW fan | 

(fowl imj $75i i aat aWa igrogaww jsjited! few i) 
ijyjjdl- HI*J f^P-Tld Hdcdl ^Hcdl I rTcTI dF?\d ^ Cj’KTlftl ^4*1 d 
fo~Hl[k;!d4 ?d 4d Hl^ I dfe 3R?ft^ 

I (W| £3^ «jl£*^ i jrfcj ^ ^ ftnniluitoT ^ 

ff&3£f^ d°I l 3 J te53# ^ 3fi?foflfa ^Wi| 

(^) Hi HI RIHTW1 d£d\ <pTI?lSdR(#?d'.R 1 !Pl^l 
4 cfi4h Hraifa$TRRKH i i^raj i 

z*h- [3Pd] 3Tg1 9lWl<f d^didl: JIcJWdl^lHdr^TTOilt dFrdl rRi fall 
^fiwwt fa?(R: I |3^5^sfjpii3fl7if?mryftB^3K®ft3iam 

P'w Fw aws tc ^ PFrfe 0 

Wtfa dlrWFl#! F[d f^4 i 

ri< j: H<^Grr4l MdlWfa I I^JTT tpnv^u:""<r j^gnTj- 1 ^^ 


«5s:jpi; r<* w* i) 

^■«I«I- 3& rddl HR‘*H! HdlHaiH I M dldd?dld^w HHd 

ynwpn d-Mnw yi$ ftp VJiwift 1 

3rrFa^u7?i pi-ir qf^rsi ato fa ^ ft 1 f r fcfe-P 11 


r& i) 


y^- 


l.T^l'2 Wp!) 
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(nr; Tftjlfri BIjpl SjSHpITC I) 

p:- (gtfsWetel) 3$ dcfldcff HW^: 4^ l 

3cj4ifei«ftP>i =*wr<i#: ylWW-)^#-^ it 1 

m- STtf, 3#OT l 

3W 4<%n»i Rw-tadi *rcft) i 


< P ; - 


CR:- 



II 2 




gift'll*'cswk} Rr): i 
eR rli^ri •■*l<l> 1 llHc;4>ft t li4H , i, II 3 

flat ftl^i < ii?'i h'wc;4«I i 
ypn eP3i »-p\ 114 




3f"$ dl?l flR^WRjjdp? 



fd (T2 fR ft(dl II 5 


dt-- 3ff4,W W 1 

Jr4)< u ld(‘ u |tlKl'2W^ ,# -l I 

ggWefe ‘[KHlfrcW dM 
ifiyfa V 1 ^ ^MOIHII 6 
JFFfWWt?: ^4 d'd'll: I 


dd:- 3n4, y'licivii^i $i4fl 1 RR : - 


1 . T, dfe 2. T 2 33JV4 3 . T, 1 JW-B 4. Tj m 
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W^?IIS l P#lNt^ip B 11 



W 4 glft^HIJWeW: 1% II 12 

SrfjtfRSlft •II'mFtI HRkTTO I 


HMIgl' l |:- |ytet'C#inWR:| f«M4dl fllJSf: cjpfR: I 

rt^U#iPi4gw*tf«iftS(;N''h 

a#rf ; 

II 13 


<p|:- HH^rtlTC HWI*WI<^ ag$?wftl I) 

m- (a?ty ^t 1 !# “gl^iqfddftrq- 

I Msat!) 

fel: WRfe (JC^nftd ^Kl-l I 
>4<rt*I)'l 1 j) <t>el<l>(nl , W: II 14 


aftui 

teRR II 15 

jp:- (sstnn»D 3$ dTO4 IM % I 

W)H: t#Ri ^5# 5rt 3 ^Fl I 


1. T x (3rt| 2. Tj m 3. Tj 4. Tj TO 5. T 1 6. Tj ffeil 
T 2 ’J'ftf 7. T\T2 5t 8. Tj fa 9. Tj la) 
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gf+MI-WTC'® 

4>oH^§< 

eR:- ^#TRT«IT:: 

IgWHK*-^ fac^cl I 

TO#I:- felc{cl<|*W^lP4sMW TOcPfoWR ^#Wf: I 

3 ?Tjpt flfil OTfa ^NR ^Hl?<Wrmg< u ll*J <)ldd°*lMci I 

3Rfrfcl 



1. Tj (^f) 2. Tj tet 


8 








VMIgfo:- I 



siwfe fajsr *mrRk tiM 


^f*F^ ^Wl ; II 22 

^?f:- JjtocR: yWI^IWW^MlHlfcf I J 13J 



ywi#|:- (ins’ll 3$ TOft* ^?I^KW I 43 



1. Tj citaRl 2. Tj ^ 3. Tj 1 4.~T 2 355 5. Tj ’femft 6. T 2 



•>H<M W-Rf. 


•il 1 SgHI I 

$( yi tR 

w m 23 

(Wit)-Mt Hi 3tFTf3l[^4R15^M| 3pRjrH cjt^i 
6h<^i4I =nf^ i 

OTite HWT: •!: I 

Wgl^?INM wilsa 9iJ!W,» 24 

cR:- [Tjaiftfimt#!) 3$ \, HI F^ld, HI FJSld 

45< u 1wh$hh 1 ^hi<hi4tI wjhh:- 


(fft? flliTfa fWH' l) 

yHi^i:- h&t! i 

9te dftra flPRWffM: 

<*ilH: MrlPrt ^ct^drld: Wi)dMdPW: | 

fiu|u<H#l foRfoMfii TOCI HljC-HWHFd: 

^ II 26 

ddjdlirg TO^dJllNsiferdW I 
<*?[:- (Btani 3lelddl^ ( ld ydl+IWdrld 3 I Hdl Hdddl 


1. T, (11Pj?13) 2. T a ate t 2 3. Tj 5fW 4. Tj soft 
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iwi 

iser^twig^: gfte q«if% M i 

it 

itfHW jj{%«iJ} y|<M><fl|ii|MI II 27 

^B:- J F!|, Mrttm-ici^lci'i: faftfisra i 

yiql#|:- fcjpfi ^PWWFrR^ft 1 !! *Wc{|t|- 

*pi:- (Tpf?|HlTl<*lq 9^?M: I (ffeterawJl) 



'Mj Wt 






(sfajl n p)sft*l I TJ3 3 f^R: I TO fe $)sfa Ritei 
SFflcjSTFTi 5 JRR! 4RTOI (51 ?sffr 10 $ *i ftff 1 a« te te ft nfte agftert taw 

wRnf^ds 1 ) 

npi:- Uta^W^wiW i TRT 'tft HI M: I 



«IITO : *IW*; 

: wrotro I at l, fe> 


fSlW^Ir^ fl cftfa ^^^cTrarfl) 

UgJ°I:- (3^ wMft foM) 

'WTO 

fHtUTOl 

jjfcl:- (W! MM 3#! Ultel II 

SlgW- 3i?t, TOIMTII-li 'Wfe I f(SW TOddl<W TOP 

'ftp *lT5rfcf I TOTf^frWSfrl I (ftftfti : §pft g \ |Mte w 
^«Rd!^Pr*(.(] <t>K«t*A ^ WP ? 

JTO- T TO# {H IMftl) 


H5PI:- fefttefTOJ ftrpffft #T#£ # prl I TO# RTO I (?ft 

at, W TSJTOTPT p: TORlsfa I 

PTR:- (Bijffwp Bate 3) 3Pt TO, fSJTO#, rTO ^R'Jcflrldl'TO- 
fft#R ftWTOiftftft! t feR: $F# ei<i«ti>f|R(4-i*t I isnj’Wfrtii.gq^- 


ilgPf:- 3ft, TTO^Ppjfftft TO TOT 

Wrifdn *£*} feftl Ricjli, ? 


1. T 2 TOW: 2. Tj flfil 3. Tj fTHrt *■ TjITO’ 1 ’^ 




dlddl <t)Rg( < i41<Mcili 3$ ^1 3 f^RJ3 I 

ilSPf:- |5PH«U IjdM^ Tiwflcltri TO^TO d<t)C«lfcd TOtfa | 

WR:- fl SpR p® 5 #! 

1STO- 3Rfl ib^HWi?)^^W-Rdl?lr«IMiild 3lf(W#ipfa 
$i)TOI'i} Pi'H'y^lfd I «wRd rl f$R: I 
4>RR:- dff* i^^iWfecte^OT gapw tWW^Riiwdto) 3$ 
SRlftSf^rW |KJr§ foRR^J RTO>W NsNh| jr $ng$| ?[#*! ijj 

dftfeo 

#lgP*|:- t$3 1 jct)(ii^ 1 r33I TO-!to cidr^SW I 

TOR;- dlr^^ I (flfei| 

IlgPl:- 

fe I ei^d 31 TO yfiidjdH I 
TOR:- ^3 ¥) dlftd I TO TO3lfo 3I^?I *igl^dH, I 


- (?te3i) 3lft ^<pt, R%3 35SJ3133 '< 

" rWM cfof l) 

- F^[ I 


r^ir^i 
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HRK=- ft W 3 *te rlH l 

HSR:- I 

II 2 

HRR:- 9?) F3 Wft I qr^ilsHfa 9rq$I^lte qj*Wfa I (Sllft 

4gl4)1 3 ft 3tW fe53 fas 

HSR:- (mny 5WIWfl Fftfa I (irony rl^ 'il^icjy: g>q i5n?n:| 
HHR:- 3?T?TI$ TRigS 'Trite: I (fe^i- 

Ijttt'Mbi) y^WpmrtuH 3TOI^ “IWI^ 4«4l$<l3ll I) 

farfi- (S54 SimjrfnWw) tHTftlllK^MUl^: T^fl'lMl: 3?: 

<t>M<fc)sftl I feftffl ^3 I 

HHR:- (rtR:q^jni 3$ Hlf^, m mfr 9r*ire i{ f$R* I isq#i.gs 


nwi^waS^tetil iiRmenI- wfei 
(fljfdni rl't^KW ' 

(^f) - 3$ ^ISIW $WI: I 

fajfq fai wtetete i 3 ?«rt fo f?= i <pn 

taHWW HSI u MlIrt: I 



*Nl4l- f^^UlMcfiqWrrll^H 'j’ftri^Tjp fcf I dfc« <jrtl-Tl 

3j?T^*TRTO Mctelft 1 (?ftg?TOi^tefra:i| 

I I 


(tfcl- *Nt TOFFS- 

?FpJ:- (3*4=) 

T^^lAtil^drlPlR'I^W^iRII^^- 
w«ttcq«w3^w^6fH<<3«dl62ic|j|R i 
li-q^SWlfSidqgHe'i: Wi'ktfdld’jd- 
flK1N$h 0) u if nfcW^+rt: $$[r%ilftpit H 3 

1. Tj <%cii) 2. TjTj (31$.$6*1 3. TjJFS 4. TjT 2 






itos ffwwrf) 

qnniuk^ld 5SF11 *• 

^TOI9I : 3>$3t3>Flfac^>5|foi\i$ | 
3RKf >HW: {N^^Mcl II 6 

efi^l 3 aPfR^W^R I 
flRWPWRJH RicRR *IH- 



^W*!# W<»>fc4l<rM> ^Pl RCl 
<ljfitafclfi) 3SR 4Wid(\ I 
3Rlt ^1: g'RI 9I$H ttwsi 
99 IIR W PtiTdl^hH =13 <R II 8 
1 . Tj tap 2. T{r 2 3lfa» 3 . Ti ssfa 4. Tj *ta 5. Tj ftfoi ” 

6. t 2 to®! t 2 ra?®! 7 . TiT 2 (arattl 8. Tj ifw) 

9 . T{T? *iM p® io. t 2 few io. t 2 pi 
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W (rR i) 

cR=- 9IMHiaft W^U[ft«lrl I 
fejflft gflNIdWi Wl*t pjnft II 9 

3i^ i ^ ^s=i <|M?i!: i 

m- aft apm, aw^eayfri *fta PaaiftciwirftiRlai- 

9^- ICTPU aft fertf, at a?a, at a>a 

aa^sft tr aaawta# fowiRgftta. i 
RfeflHW Hj}a a fall ft ■gftclra^ltl ft^ II 10 

iMfusfoi Wsw fta^aa?£frayi ? 

^R:- I 

91^1:- (fWli aft, 'X'lcj'txfkW r^grlidV^aftffttsaa^: Ij'JlH^Hl 

^crfm i (mot 5fe) aataa i far ct arswtft i at? 

atosnRifeft: n? jwi ^ a|ft ?wft <jraa, i a ^ 

aaaa rift-ft araroia a=ft ataaft i 

cR=- a5Trt?T9iyi?jajrrayf*J jaar^ aartiaFfft a#a <M^gl I 

9(1^1:- 9 fla^*fla jjra a^ta tot aa ara at i 

cr=- atfcr aaicFaaaptft tpawt i aft rt <j*afasn rtf ane^ari 

^h:-!h®* 0 (! aanftaraiaaMaftaT'fai: aa jtV ftas^atsaftffta ? 
cR : ~ (®^i) anaia, aaai ar fta«ft?a; ? 

9^^ : - aft a anatfe fta?aftrftft ? 

cR=- iw^i.) fa£a ’jftarar at atjaftarfct aara PiWma&ftt: i 


i. T^tea 2. T 2 3. Tj ¥pm: 4. Tj wgwiai t 2 fmyai? 
5. T2 




t qfaRra, fit yz ft Pne^iri+mi arfi^^H, t 
m-jfa ^rgi^gn, ftfn Mritfd<^dPHHtu i *t ? 

lift-- iwspo ^RTOt¥(#Fn 5pi#CT ^ &iet- 
Hd^gd^MId ^ 135 PI | (WSB^TOft'crtSfo) 

ftr*HWHK«IW <fo4Pi 
sMwwwk* HgWi 31 


?M W{, 9IR1Wt, I 
fra- 3ngs#^ wm(«isiku1 



dldMlWrilPdfodW^d 


9ifR:- fowilS^ aPifttnw ? forc w>( i 

fra:- H»l$j , Rfft !^ : I 

91^1:- 3lf^ Mt ?F=Tl(V‘ MWfFI, I 
cH> f^aft 3 ! tf-l# ^ I 

(«) at t Hif+'teit$'KHft(i ci^^twrPi^ ^ i 

(m»tf| fo^^foertH^wd^MPdPd^d)^: ^S^i, ? (?ft 
Sfstlfo) 


d^l:- (sfew 

^omia^i^4><l^^i- 

VR^-dMsJIdltW^krl^krH^^IH. 1 

1. T| (<to>'W*0 2. T^ «#! 3. T2 ^ 4. T2 tH$ 5. T^ d^i) 

6. T| 4>0ifN T 2 






l+MI-KHIdi 

^ 112 

r-r—rt rr,,-\\ 1 ■■ .. .... ™A fi.. 
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f? wm aiw top a*ft 
WpffftcR y«|<{|+ t dH, i p*n& feet 
toiNrwwM m% ^rprw 31 ft? 
yift?i$i% i 


^ ws^l aw aft i 

aNw^ yPldN^R: II 13 


?pi:- (arorf) Wri|A«^«W-Hl4<r>f*1kJrtJell I 
cOT:- aft \ ?I^H, 

V*ll<d PlcftaKl c43*l flKft 1®RPT M 14 


qftlfaifcraft II 15 

f3 MPtH «ig^d TOI ftftfl TOlft 0lc;“s4l!siiy^ TOlfttT 
dlfl^dip^ld^RcWfd l fffrt wrt «gf*i5tfa:) 
ffr- 3rB, sfWlft^ft I ^=Rlpt I 

dnl^l i ll41 'Idlci I 


?OT:- (ffOTPw 5rt ftW) 

ft+luN+dk^d^-Md^M- 


1. Ti sfolOT 2. T t ^#1 3. T^ PfI 
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51 «wiift 

|| 16 

$*s- afa t cwn, fnw, ^ Pramfe *t mw 

3a=*p^fe^iwk- 

fip^Sfffp^apgiRBiegH 
eildM«fkrtl<W+ W^Wfc^l 
^IcHc^W^l cR“l Pffltl II17 

(fail ^#>1 talJSRlrfl^lCT «j|y*'$'l 

cW- (S3W0 t t WHISI*)l<lferi*ll *W NfP$JT feftfe fc$ !$JTR$ 1 

dr*dWw!Mm^|ifi>l I 


eRoi:- («sM ^(sewnwi) 




$“i|j 'Hijvm^i % 31 


sni 

II 18 


^*n^- (^TOfEFtfr 

,w>g wi i 

P#RH: fW|(JI!|lft*lrt«lW*l^ * S ^fe9I M R#l H 19 

cR0|:-|3!^irf?ai) 3$ fo «#t ? TO! ft#i TOftcR 

3rFTR TOlfafcI I (sWHl PWtUt 

^^<Mri°WKWi IipifflWIWTO I 3tWW TO#!- 
R?FTO*I: I (lit WR «l6I u l6rt«t>: W yt'RW 

1. Tj *lto> T 2 ?fel 2. Tj «KI 3. Tj (W... .fail 4. T 2 MN$W 

5. T, n^aa’i 



SfR:- IfRt 31$ 

fWRSWfodiHft ^Wxjkftl^W $ I 
H Pnfaggafct ^ faf* W# II 20 
eR:- (W'H’O 3IT4: faniTOrc> Sflrl ? (wwy 
BldWAdK: foff (^eft’ll ^R 1 }: 

WlftklWI^ : ^FFRPjcR: I 

Qlfl $4 W#l pqgl^ rd^dH, II 21 


WuIi'jR tw^eim ^Cl ^l gfac^si 
■iiciW 3 ^iteMwei ^ ^Ril i 
^HdlPl d*llddlft*j TO <F>llsfo dle^d'- 

^SlclHWSII^iPl^Plti alM W 4>d 1 |. II 22 
?T|5l:- nwj 31Fl f^TRlftRTW^ WF^TO: I (wwfl 
d»dl ?R3x?^ TO<t>}“I<il } u ld) 

TOl: jH$Rtl#I Wlfell fi: #*RT= I 

m w&w yffaeMcrora 

W &ugd < u*l*u fikfyj fd^n *ldltl II 23 


1. T x T 2 2. T a qgT 3. T 2 ^ to T{T 2 




fe> 4 )ti) ‘Mitel WRvt PMtI) te?Rji MiKtl I 


f4=4» *1<pf^^lHft<IH>l»)KlsoR(l ft&41 4 II 24 
•I 4 % 4 RW •W-flpH'l 4 M« u ldl 
4 yi'l) "l Picclrti ?%4$I4>I I 

^ «g<u|*jdi eWlftc^ II 25 

$ 3 * 4 ;- f 4 l (pet, t 44 ! ftnppt I 


$$4W>+ 441 


fajRRngTO: 44 3 I 

3Pife % jcti ten 

%nteRWRlt 34 ■UPdfoaiH II 26 

cl4> 3% 4f?l*lPI, (^clRld*, *141% fa*fl44| 
?n%TO14:1 



f#i *J| fiPRWl 4*ldl%l?h 



iwpefo%s#$i iw: n n 

JfE*- (RW1) 3# 

4fflf%flS^ I l I (WWO 

4I44#5% r4^t g 44 «Hik)dlK4 t ll I 
$*#3% fll$frfc6 <pil{!4, H 28 


(|fo tariff l) 
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qfiroafe w m Jifsn?* 1 

5*rtfo B fifo^l B S faSWltl cW: 4»kinl)^dlty I 29 

(wsnu W Miqigfritta !pirl I 
WMl^l:- UPwi f«M<(ril I 

w (BS$ SpiRfe OTTgft 9^*1 ^If41 4lwl*l^i(«<Wr<i4i|'lilWlfe< 

fllhArfi I sfcRlfil SISSSR'fitel^P’l: || 

fR- fl ?#$ffr ^E|ffS(l fall cR3j#n ?imfatR«R 


WfrtSR 3 ? I (ffrt^frt 0 

rn fRFl OTRi ^WR: 

3crltt('fl i ilsfe dt+IHlH I 

(SJffl,- (9farcis#>i| 3fl*( I 

^R:- (SfRffa WflpWSW jflt w^R) 3Pt ^Ilddlg^NfUld 


1. Tj W 2. T t «9H 3. Tj W 4. T 2 <p! 5. Tj fR 6. «P) 

7. Tj anpltl 
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fowl Mwf wjSPi (jHdiH i 

'll 30 



WW ?ft#l m SI?W <j#d tM «#F#tSI: I 
W fd! $$ pHIdddi fHI(9lfHfoWWcl II 31 
(1*1 ft^tl 31$, SjddFi, I gn ^dldlfKldlddVjgsWI-M 
dpTRdlifTOFT dl y(M«l d 91^ I dcfBt gi 1 ?! 3 

d>$ I dfdd! 5=1: TO#$ pMI^HFd 

<lft$focft fRram$sfo Rlfawpa? i[flTaRf^«l9lcld^4WR'}d: 
?mfMl I dd: WdTdfo 3p$ M ^ ¥Rci ^tldMi d$ I 
^Bl;- (IWcy t#o 3ft^df|?$d l (^?jmiOT!ii!#'n^:fWi%i) 
^91;- fd dr^R f=l'Jl*l<|rll'Tl^HgKi|lPl I (?ftiB?TO#Hif i i^ra:i 
H i 



1. T 1 T 2 <T5PWg 2. Tj 3. t 2 few- 




(rffr 9^9lr*JT?Ff I) 

^ <URi|i}«Hig(: l 

(?RT: yfc(9lfr1 ^'11*^1:1) 

3ft, awft'>i*iS?, Wl < u ll‘H < r 

ffIRiSft! (ggfecilsft 1 ! I 

3W#l:- 'H4 h«*W 1: flfft Jpsjftwift l^rqfepfc.O 

3ft *F5K3>, STOPISift WFpft ^n tWeflft ifttFITW' 
p^ffiPP fft?n I 


*KK*:- <WI1 (Wl isftfWR: n 

<p:- 3frdft>a #ifaifqp»i i 

tlRIW <!TO ftfej silHMRt^d «*fl(IH, II 1 
#w4"i=- (wmiD dfa w ^sftc^i «4ft<i faw ^ 


3W:| (TOPi} *ft, 



: 3ftfa iMMITOel ’ftsft I 


ftn- sen, sift ^reraippi wnfeft^sft i m Sgcftfti 
ftftftft iftsft l (m^ J pi^3^^3n^?wftia?ia3!fe«piiirt 
s>raW & i) (wtot %im wife) 

(wna 1 !) fG$i <iirt«r < rtl<Wl’iT ^niiTil n>ti*n«ii HSW i 

3W#l:-*ft, ftWRlift W I JHTKHSHI'ftMlft I' ' 


W (WI 


1. Tj 3#I2. T t eHW5 T 2 

9 
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r<HWM<W u d wfolHi. I 

ip# ^ ^?R#Rlc^ It 2 

(?1tisreWw#i) 

^fell - («FHl Miiji W*M«(|| 3$ 3)*j Cft 

l«Ri fcn’jjrt %*f#rc i 

fr^fatesfoii 


^ 3tt|*f^|HgPS: ^twfct I wft I 
3Pfflfo- (3W) ^ W 'gMHMI*! I 

#n - (Hs^fQra ws si wlteifiWTi i) 


3w#i:- sj^cri ?p?t i gn 





wwdilci gg 

tflai - srcfa ^ i is# ^ Tg^s'u'fiaftRs- 

i) 

JN#):- («# ^ ? 14 #? t M- 

<Rfe 'JWRPl m~. 5WH. I 

^ ^ §cf*f fe <wWh. H 4 

(ffttofti) 

(#) ^ C$ feci f#?:- 

# ipwiwfa iW- 

fqpjg «|«S|>W qftifsq iRR. I 


StflisRdHdlcId) ( u rtim $$ II 5 

fo<McJI - (3af ato sMjq# 3PR$, dWi^tfiwrH ^ nR*H^ l 31? 
dMrlld'j-cH 4)'*l < dfo I (JW^, tw«iy'"i«(fld' , i 1 5? 5R iMitto ^#n| 

3FRJ?T - (?wt^i) ?dl fa ^ 9pi! ^?W( I fl> 4pf: I (scflfoijjsisifofti 
f§>$T?ll) 

^f:- (# #? 5) f<r<^(ki£! 

«r><i^rHI: l (ffosjrW^sij^ii 

3B#|:- #, 3fd *F#I I ^feWTO^lW cffi: 

fcKtf|U|<j>|<M£ WT 'l%H^ I 

w- |5#5i#, 34:| 3$ flf fl'S'MrPd flWWld 131? |* 

3lwi«W>l felffldl ?gl Wl. I 

*dci*'»«tldW«$!: ?W1^4 <$A dFl N 6 


1. Tg&RWft 2. Tj 5? 3. Tj (!# 




69 TOPf)S5«: 

iwhpu SfWWgPH 'd'lNc^l'W ^ l 

(TOOTH) #, rd^^tmAdlih -Klfddft ‘Icft'Wi 

MeTOFtH 

EgH-- dff 3Wlrdl4:1 fof^<l4I m cFRf^ ? 

3W#I:- ^l<i9H^d$*ii4-«-d}ii! =1 I 



(dliiTO! H9H yR^iIS; i) 

i?n - (ww ^ *riVr«(i^d i \^pm 

i ^ra i 

~I¥?MII7 

3W^ ^ =1% fafa 3rH WTO 
w |, i4m jjcj 31 *i 3cifa i 
3-TOWrdT TOfWr-fgrf^ *RI- 
•d>t?4H Wig^lrl W( II 8 

^ WRfe^FinHlWS* ^ I 
fllsi fdrtl»i<iifcy? R^cldrf) yidlsfa ^ W*t- 
W ‘Wdlflc, fogfed 'l*ttft tl II 8 


Ijfodfefitil 

flflpft - 3R, 1 Flr^ ^91lft«r^ I 3Pft 

tT5felW<g - 

3R»®4 WWW t^ldWlPd ¥ftl fdg^IRl: I 

aicilw ft m 3ifft ftifra wifo » ii iu 


l.TjWftl^II Z.Tj ipi 3.T 1 I*S) 4. Tjfitelfe 
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^(TOWU3tpq^:| 

?H tFR: <TC WR: wMtl $#! JWi I 

WJ*I 111 

^(:- filTO*JTOSWtflftlfa( I ft!: qRTRTtjT J( 8jPt^lci i«fe7[ 4^1 3! 


3R^n - fen ^Hlcif 4Wr4l4: I flOTR ^!: I |*?nl!i3H^fprai 

3M! IHHP) I) 

3WP#1!:- *TOR flip: fl?TO flTOl tRefl flrgFFWfa: 

eW^K: ?!?TO Ifn?5 3TOI I 

to qfero %to NWfe&n ¥T i 




W (0#o effi: fe ^ ? 

3W#l=- rrarra !I|EW ftfRt clF! ^ feR3*t ?IfR ^ITOTO I 

ifttll- ?I ^kJ4oHc!, M+M, STp'i, r4 feeliw($<(?g:fe!- 

tWW»il»IHW 7M fltTOI M 5|fec!: 4>?IP!: I 
fegR Pl5t f^MTO: 4$&KR4>T^«IH li 13 

rd^dld^?!! Wft TO l (ffe^fei) 

dwrt'i:- 3R fee! ^TO<wlgdliniWd , *lll$*tJRil4’fil 
!!Wi affe#! ^HIOTfaTOW fe ^ ? 5*$IFR- 


fe -I f*H «grfcfefl 1 fe^ II14 
3W i fe 1 eWltft ? tiifclMl #fe felfFl 


1. TiT 2 npmro 2; t { t 2 
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writer* 


HW'i? Jlft jito I 

rt*4I^R ^|cRRfr ^ ^ 


i 

^i^n%4^§4w fiwWIkw ?ww nw i 

f% 31 ^1 4<h;«IKPl II 16 

$dl - iwh^) 3^3 9^ w ?$3 'j*e i 

iwnfa:- (1#^ ?wR 


•p- wm deft 'j 5 ^ firfadi i 
3W#l:- tffaflfa P-HWP^tlld 


?35lfl<d^ dW 


O .. 

Urn - 3 Ri ^ draw 3 ^ \ at 3 ‘Mwidfo fait #ra 

Wdlft I (ftl 1? !ftW« 3M?r^"l SiWj 1 3 $ 5 feteK) It S*ft4 !#? ]| 
w (aw$l ijj ^rafe:) 3R 3§=3t, dr^Sd dd 




7 2 

$)SFJ ?im M* ? 

»#*- fRIPl I AST fro' #n ?lfWl): i^rMjwiri 

*$=!<! ft^«lftw*cl)* t d^«ldW6J cS^HHSflcfl- 

^W<WI^ jpftt RMflM *<kWHW 1 

iftffl - ((M^wnH^nl 3lfa #tt, |fe*id) 5IM I *R?Nt 

fWj taCT ^iWfl-rtN MW I (W*t 
feSrai fTO#f pilflNHIlta clTtW^ $ 51^ I (3f^fi3P53i|W 


3i?i) 

3W#|:- 3$ stew ^ i «tawM f*w wei^ i 

W lateral SM WI, ?IF3 Wl,l 
3W#l=- Hisppfrq?! ^ I faffoWlft WoH^Irl- 

wm qft^ i 3R, ^cJ)<t(S^4cHciidlsi«i^ ^ fora# 

tfen -1 s#, Mato ^skrar ¥t ^ % gra W; i (twist, 


qvMl|({|(c| 4)d](H| ^ ^ *1^ l) 

3# - (WOTWI Slr^Sq^ri'C’JtlH: $3 ^ qjfdM: I |33!»53t 3 


3HP#I:- 


sosic^i fa" wi! <fldiwiR«ii 

srowitoiRT^ era^nM +Nhm ^ ^ i 


¥aR^:- fiftwl 3R, w) W I (3^3H35tiwti) 
# - (orshM ftM*31) 


1. TiT z ™ 2. Tj |3) 3. TiT 2 155^ 4. Tj ^ 





3B#*- TO?§ Praqsipww^: wra^l, l TOIW>^ 3R*RRTC- 
HRISW^ TOrl l 

#SI - CKfU'ii-HH^n «u«i<;*u (tojimtR) 

«^w«wA($<{M wnp «: ii is 

dWH^I:- (pWlWI 


«F51 TOTCcft ^ ^rtS^ft 


*tei IM ^ II19 

4n - 3ii%iW ^nacTOf^toi 

^IRTOW tl^Hfe *pic[ f^Wl. I (SwRRiffl 


HjJI^CWClO 

W^lf^^a-H^: W(- 
T^gvrqHufttfcij jr I 
flUWi Wcl TO: FiqsiWfcRM- 
^SW^4^fecl^t!l»il*WiM: II 20 


f»:-3R, 

*ftl- 



<IHmi pRI TCT ddH^4>l4ifw*|:| 

wnilsHHft n 21 


1. T| 3fl4w- 2. T^ 3. T^T2 ^4’kfati 4. T^ 5. T^T2 pRPB; 



3Rta W=frt cn 51 pM-Flfi =l#a 5?!: II 22 
w 3R, IM fodWl fRH *il*i I 
iftdl - (triij-fM ippri ?W3?! ^<(<nyrtldi^‘i' 

ftraqtf wrt Jigii flf i 

- H, (Wl^i *il<Wl}H ^ I (wi,^ 

W 

wm% *KR^McSI#: ijfaifc $1^: I 
91^1: «W«KI: 

*|N^ wW: +t|PH VPtttl (yHtl ^Pjj^ H 23 

(ffa IWltl: l) 

i^rit)- ^SRI (MMHlf: MRMcWIcIC^: (NllPl fe^RlI 
BiWTlI Nd'C'lf: +14dl JjHpjte 











I 




sajfesfo cpfci it 26 

JFPft - 5?n, fMCTIW’TO, M^TCWftTClftKtedlM4l<l' 




i.Tj^uct 2.TjT 2 .to 




QUOTABLE QUOTES 




RR 

R3 

RV 

R«i 

R^ 

RO 

R£ 

RS 

?o 

?? 

« 

S3 

3V 

?£ 

IS 

Vo 

V< 

VR 


ftt**IW**ft ^l<l<#l fft#! WH4> 31II 



i 3i wm -1 

SjrPfjgfo ii t H'9*l 5 D f?W^raiT: 351^: 

'MWW* FI u<jV4*lft i 
’jg^fWf^Mt’Rrn’ 
djdMtl Slfaq^ 1 

f\ fv A \ Ps P Pi * Pv f\ 

raWl fg 0i<i?llMrti wPlt^T I 

tow): ^IcdirH^w vfdrratsf^i I 

^ qftfrai ^ qftgFi fe> W5r*t ? 

tJR rftl I ^3*3 *rf\ m flcF^II 

3i 



TO 1 ! 3$3 I 

'WlPwtWCl'jfl'MlM<: ^ tyMd; WKWIjMld; | 
a|fc1' 1 o'lHlSWl gsIdHI^ I 


SRIR’TTC 



^^IPIRIWII 
»i!^< , il4>l?itefe«lrdJW(®lr<|5lis|'w|^ I 
3JPtR^ 1 


iil+MI-KHKi 
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v$ 

w 

VH 

A 

Vtf 

Vi 

vs 

Ho 


HR 

H? 

HV 



TOt 3R?t II 

TOt^'ER^TOl 
Tgl IWt? 9$R ft> 9RJ ? 


TOFtWErafa 9i? ^ <T>wi<DOTrl ?, 


t^lf^WI ? 


fa^ll ^fT’Jnjcil <rt$t u lft<*i, I 
toft 31 totf Wjtffr ^TOTR,1 
Wnit | toni tot »{w^*t it 
siwuwft fn^i, 5iFrapto^ i 
fiwA ^toroi 7^ fpn 5 # ii 


9k«t| ^fjR fey<rt cW to*it TO II 
Wl to% vfati I 

^TOflR: 9^: ? 


Hh 

A 


9wter fk# srerafci ^ i 

^TiRi^nsitoi^wwrcn i 
fftrorpU! 



Htf RRP^TRt ##l ;PTO#t TOfe I 
Hi toro ^ ^ fan fa ? <|faii3$t toj ? 
HS . MI^^N4lTOic1^l 

^ n to to Sfi3#i i fa fa# tofafttot m -1 



PARALLEL IDEAS 


1 3IW- 


^0e’<r33*Scs2iu - Parijatapaharanamu - Telugu Poem. 

ittjj tfS s»g SjfiB^S SoSs-g So 
<SBn too*! SJSjSsSuTj Sii^J otfj IWouj'J 
S*8 Stole: O’eJK SjspoujQ OSjeo 03) 3 j5jJ So 
68. (t»3<p0*-2) 

2 ^PRi- -iglOllW (#H*|6HWi 148 

'jj'-Mw, Rigls*^, tJ-cil'Kl i vn 

3 w- % M-n 121 

■ 1 ^ 91 :- Wt 3#trn*#ra cteWFi i 

4 jRR)- WIWW: 134 

3n?n ^pii pfepfte xiv 46 


ip?!:- ^ ^ 4>^JHlPl 

C^^Mlnit l'M§|R u q: XIV 69 
9n^TlC^- ^rsWt: I 7 

^^Idl- IJcl ?fan ffti fap? 1118 ..- 
3gldd<$q><ldl ^ IV 12 

3.D.R- 1128 

7 aRcfr- JR Vra?^I: 


9ll<J>TW*i; T I i 5^ Jt: ' 


yffiqki •fl^wiiw II 132 



a+MI-K-lie* 

3*8tr<T2S’6r32ii - Farijatapaharanamu 


w&ejoSsjtpotBO® sod o&ssjatsssM 
3odSBso 2dSe% SaoCK^ 
iSajrot&asVK 485*0 

£po kws^ ^•o» i 5io'^4 pi (n 40) 

9 *FH>- ^r+wP^P^ | 

3H-d<l fejpiwfa It IV 6 

3.TW- aqftWilirl LKWfil-rK: |tj: 

^1 ^ ita: ^TSP^xt I VI12 

lo^rw- fira3^ft<*><N &hi V4 
fewiffrin- 3 TO I 

11 uFW- «Nlc$i <t>6l(t4h VP, 

3.TI.3- «dvalc;Ri *dklP>l n 7 

12W- WHFffl!Tf| FRjet PlP-WW^ I 138 

{IHOTH: <i?iw 50: ^r(f 119-17 
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r+MH-ti-IIMi 


t 

4 -'tteflfciow 

v -ftraW 
<s -’pit 
t, -«KW>MI 

v» -sircf 
c -infott 
\ -JfMcli'lfedtl, 
to -HriiM 
tt -^rarat: 
tt -?fWt 
w -wfWt 

tv -fswnci^ 
tn 

« -tiifo-il 
tv> -jsf^if&ra^ 

t£ -asitifcv 
tt -5-33711 
to -3^5ST3I 
tt —=hj*5M. 


METRES USED 
11,6,18,22,23,29,31,33,46,81.88, 


94.1119.21.25.27.31.111.5.9, 

13,18,20, IV. 16,22, V. 9 =25 

I. $, 25,45,47,55,56,64,78,95,97,101, 

II. 7,9,13,15,29, III. 8,12,26, 

IV. 13,12,29, V. 17333435. =27 

1.10,21,60,63,71,72,76,79,80,84,87, 

III. 2,10,23, IV. 7,11,17,26,27, 

V. 5,15,19 =22 

1.8,77,99, II. 8,18, III. 16, IV. 8,21, 

25, V. 8 =10 

I. 24,42,69,96,11.1,2,3,11,111.7, 

II, 27, IV. 23, V. 26,27 =14 

1.38,43,86,89, II. 32, V. 20 =6 

1.27,30,11.23,111.15 =4 

1.26,53,66,67,75,82, II. 24, III. 6,17 =9 
1.57 =1 

1.9, =2 

1.15,11.14, III. 1, IV.20 =4 

1.2 =1 

1.92, III. 22, IV. 5, V. 11,12 =5 

1.65, IV. 14,15,24 =4 

1.59,68,11.10, =3- 

1.51, II. 17,20, IV. 19 =4 

I. 44, IV. 2 =2 

II. 32,34, IV. 31, V. 7,13 =5 

I. 5,39, II. 4,33, V. 1,10 =6 

II. 5, IV. 18, V.16 =3 

1.3,11,12,13,14,17,35,36,37,40, 
41,48,49,52,54,58,61,70,73,74, 
83.85,90,10011.6,16,26,111.3,4, 
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14,19,21,24,25, IV. 4,6,9,28,30, 

V. 2,3,4,6,12,14,18 

=46 



1.4,19,20,28,50,93, II. 12,22,30, 

V. 21 

=10 



1.7,91, IV. 10 

=3 

3* 


1.98, II. 28, IV. 13 

=3 


Total Number of verses 

218 



SRfcoll-W-MiS 

3 


1 . 


V.5 

2. 

38^ ferai 

IV. 7 

3. 


1.45 

4. 

3rafe?8iifei: 

1.34 

5. 


V.17 

6. 

3W 

n.26 

7. 

aw^ 

V.8 

8. 

aferofei 

1.75 

9. 

s’fairii 

n.io 

10. 

3ra¥^ 

1.8 

11. 

ararapfew 

1.28 

12. 

3felfoct 

n.i4 

13. 

3?^8FI 

n.25 

14. 

3?^nfes?j 

in. 24 

15. 

3FRR 

m.25 

16. 

3fR>7 

in. 7 

17. 

3Hdfo 

1.61 


■ 31 


18. 

3R>^ 

V.10 

19. 

sraraf^fi 

1.93 


20. 


n .28 

21. 

3i?ra 

m .2 

22. 

sraraifl? 

1.63 

23. 

3KFTFli 

n.32 

24. 

3l§flIH 

1.55 

25. 


V.6 

26. 


V.l 

27. 

3I831FH 

1.81 

28. 


1.84 


? 


29. 

fprara: 

• _*\rs 

IV.2f 

30. 

^ iv.i; 


i 


31. 


n.7 

32. 


1.90 


3 


33. 


1.67 

34. 

3^rarai 

1.73 

35. 

3c[#lft 

ffl.6 

36. 

3jRai«H 

1.47 

37. 


n.3i 
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38. 


Iv.17 

39 


m.5 

40. 


m .22 

41. 

lfcl3HT 

1.37 


<*>,«, *1 


42. 


1.9 

43. 


1.69 

44. 


ELI 5 

45. 


m.3 

46. 

+r i )l u l 

1.92 

47. 

*'f3clfew 

1.25 

48. 

wli 

1.41 

49. 

few! 

IV.24 

50. 

r. rr . rc . 

K 

1.31 

51. 


IV.20 

52. 


n.i5 

53. 

3jdT 9TC 

IV.23 

54. 


V.ll 

55. 

^OTJ 

V.20 

56. 

Wfj 

IV.19 

57. 

^fesfTsd 

1.58 

58. 

'id*^g 

1.60 

59. 


1.68 


60. 


n.23 

61. 


El 

62. 


1.10 


3 , 5,3 


63. 


1.43 

64. 

ft .r\„ 

fell] 

IV.lfi 

65. 

Rkriw 

1.64 


jpifero 

1.52 

66. 


ra.2i 

67. 


1.29 


3 


68. 

d dfel 

IV.4 

69. 

d c|M>j|Wd 

1.21 

70. 

cR^JlRl 

1.93 

71. 

*'dWMpl<e 

1.20 

72. 

dldW31 

1.87 

73. 

dlMdl 1 ! 

1.39 

74. 


E13 

75. 


E22 

76. 

d41'ld 

1.12 

77. 

fdelfel'idK: 

IV.21 



'H’W'WI-VlIc** 


78. 

•ywWRTC 

1.88 

79. 


V.25 

80. 

9lfrl 

H.29 

81. 


1.56 

82. 

r4cfa<§-tf 

D.11 

83. 

rt<i)4l4l44 

1.99 




84. 


1.30 

85. 


1.96 

86. 


DL17 

87. 


1.33 

88. 


IV.16 

89. 

fe?l: 4j5el4 

HI. 14 

90. 


1.72 

91. 

c^?ft 4t"M 

m.9 

92. 

£441^41 

1.97 

93. 


n.4 

94. 


V.7 

95. 


IV.8 

96. 

!wff41 

V.3 

97. 

*fotera 

1.6 

98. 

E^JjDT 

n.3 




99. 

45*IKN 

1.51 

100. 


1.24 


101. 


1.26 

102. 


IV.25 

103. 

P4r49r^ 

1.101 

104. 

P-HSTCR 

IV.ll 

105. 

ten 

mio 

106. 

PiM’wrri 

n.8 

107. 

PifSirt w) 

n.33 

108. 

tow 

IV. 29 

109. 


1.44 

110. 


IV.22 

111. 


H.21 


«?, 9 > 


112. 


1.15 

113. 

wn 

1.58 

114. 


m.i 

115. 


IV.10 

l. 

116. 

4=Rffa 

n.3o 

117. 

4!dlt4wft 

n.i9 

118. 

5^ 

1.77 

119. 


IV.13 

120. 


m.i3 

121. 

iW'llel 

ffl.8 

122. 


1.100 



123. 

n.27 

124. 


DL18 

125. 


QL19 

126. 

iflfe: MR 

1.78 

127. 


V.26 




128. 


rv.6 

129. 

4$4IHNR>N!H 1.11 

130. 


1.40 

131. 


IV.14 

132. 


1.62 

133. 


H.16 

134. 

rv n \f\ „ 

IV.2 



u. 

135. 

‘WjcHd’i 

1.27 

136. 


1.13 

137. 


1.85 

138. 


H.2 

139. 

W^l 

V.15 

140. 

W^RI 

V.22 

141. 

(Mil'll: V.24 


142. 


V.12 

143. 


1.50 

144. 


V.23 

145. 


1.76 

146. 


1.3 

147. 

^IhMrK 

m. 2 ; 


7 


148. 


IV. 3 

149. 

71^ Ml 

m.4 

150. 

TITO 

V.21 

151. 


n.i 2 

152. 

wm 

V.18 

153. 


1.43 

154. 

dW4>dd 

1.98 

155. 

tlfts 

ffl.26 

156. 

cilWR 

1.80 

157. 


1.38 

158. 

dV&fl: ytdtcH 

IV.5 


A 


159. 


m .20 

160. 


1.83 



161. 

162. 


1.53 

163. 


IV.28 

164. 

SISpFRl 

V.14 

165. 

SIS'!: 

1.22 

166. 


111.12 

167. 

fowl SI 

IV.30 

168. 

foaKrtWl 

1.14 

169. 


1.19 

170. 


V.2 

171. 

I«W?19S , 1H 

1.7 

172. 

m.ll 

173. 

1.35 

174. 


n.i7 

175. 

Ww 

1.1 

176. 


m.23 

177. 


1.5 

178. 

feeniB 

o 

IV.12 

179. 

91 ,1 

1.68 

180. 

91IRHI 1 # 

IV.9 

181. 

sita kitty 

1.86 

182. 


179 


183. 

SIR SR 

n .20 

184. 

9fll*fcPI 

1.60 

185. 


1.18 




186. 


1.4 

1 87. 


1.48 

188. 


1.70 

189. 

flr*t SSfe qRR V.4 

190. 

?R1 5R? 

11.18 

191. 


n.9 

192. nalf^ 

1.91 

193. 


1.23 

194. 

6*WR'J|4 ip 

1.82 

195. 

WHlfeWRPft 

E.24 

196. 

W^4 9fl#l 

IV.31 

197. 

Wfflty’IFRfR V.13 

198. 


111.16) 

199. 


1.46 

200. 


1.74 

201. 

SW'KFI 

V.19 

202. 


IV.l 


203. 

204. 


1.17 

1.16 



205. Rl^o<j|y<jctA0Tfe V.9 

206. 

1.32 

207 . ^ftar&ft 

n.6 

208. 

1.65 

209. ^n^FT?4 

V.16 

210. fVsifW'M 

1.54 

211. 

n.5 

212. F^fcRra 

1.49 

213. 

1.2 

214. *<TWfWT?>f 

1.95 

215. 'JF ftHcRl 

IV.27 

W 


216. 

1.71 

24 7. fdPHif^rr>i 

1.36 

218. 

1.94 




There are scores of dramas in Sanskrit that have 
presented the Purva Ramayana. But only two dramas 
Uttararamacarita and Kundamala are available now 
which deal with the story of the Uttarakanda of the 
Ramayana. And JANAKAJANANDAM, now being 
published for the first time, becomes the third. 

Janakajanandam is the only work in the entire 
Sanskrit literature now available to have Kusa as the 
hero. Again there are very few dramas with Yuddhavlra 
as their main sentiment Janakajanandam will be second 
to Veiiisamharam. 

Janakajanandam is a unique drama in that it depicts 
the revolt of the younger generation against the older 
one that gives importance to false prestige more than 
human values, it also gives hope that the younger ones 
will take upon their shoulders the responsibility of 
upholding the cause of the victims of injustice. 



